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NOVELTIES OF SOUTHERN SCENERY. 
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rT\AKING the great range of mountains which, under different , scenery, nor anywhere else a more contented and happy people. As 
a hunter of the picturesque, it has been the privilege of the writer 


names, extends from northern Maine to northern Alabama, 
to explore this entire region from one extremity to the other; the 


there is not in the world a nobler variety of grand and beautiful 
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time thus occupied has been stolen from the vernal months of well- 
nigh thirty years; and his collection of sketches may be counted by 
the hundred. The illustrations which accompany these papers, though 
few in number, may be considered as average specimens of what the 
Southern States can afford in the way of mountain scenery, the treas- 
ures of which, in this particular, are not one whit behind the Northern 
States. During the two or three years preceding the commencement 
of the rebellion, the people of the South.were just beginning to realize 
their rich possessions in the way of scenery, and preparing to estab- 
lish large and comfortable houses of entertainment among their noble 
mountains; and we remember that, in 1859, it was the boast of a 
landlord on Black Mountain, in North Carolina, that he was treating 
his guests with salmon from Scotland and mutton from the Downs of 
England. 
but it proved that modern civilization was rapidly developing itself in 
a region of country which had hitherto been almost an unknown wil- 
derness. 

The points of attraction, to the seeker after health and the pic- 
turesque, to be found in the Southern States, are really so numerous, 
that a large volume would scarcely do them the justice they deserve; 
but perhaps a dry catalogue of the leading localities may be accepta- 
ble to the reader. In Virginia, to say nothing of her sea-side resorts, 


we have the White Sulphur Springs of Greenbrier, the Warm and Hot | 


Springs of Bath County, the Grayson Springs of Carroll County, the 


Shannondale Springs of Jefferson County, all located among moun- | 
tains, as well as Harper’s Ferry, the sources of the Potomac, the | 


Great Valley of Virginia, the Natural Bridge, Weir’s Cave, the Peaks- 


of-Otter, the wild scenery of the Kanawha River, and the more cultix | 


vated valleys of the Roanoke and James Rivers. In North Carolina 
we find that its entire western portion is covered with mountains, 


where the Black disputes with Mount Washington the title of being 


the highest eastward of the Mississippi; and where the Roan and the 
Bald, the Grandfather, the Smoky, and the Whiteside Mountains, each 
and all of them, and hundreds of others, afford charms and delightful 
associations without number. And if this State had not a hundred 
streams to be proud of, the Catawba and French Broad Rivers would 
alone give it a brilliant reputation. Passing from the Old North State 
into South Carolina, we there find, what few Northern people have ever 
seen, the Hogback and Glassy Mountains, the Saluda and Panther 
Mountains, Table Rock, Cesar’s Head, and the Dismal, Estato, and 
Oolenoe Mountains, all of them interesting in themselves and abound- 
ing in historical associations. In Georgia we have Trail Mountain 
and the Valley of Nacoochee, Toccoa Falls and the wonders of 
Tallulah Chasm; in Alabama, much river-scenery of great and pecu- 
liar beauty; and, passing into Tennessee, we have the imposing cliff- 
scenery of the Tennessee River, extending for many miles westward 
from Chattanooga. The first, and in some respects the best, account 
_of Georgia scenery, was given to the world by the brothers T. Addi- 
son and William C. Richards, when they were residents of that State; 
the first systematic account of the mountain regions of North Carolina, 
Georgia, and Tennessee, collectively, was printed by the present 
writer in 1848; and in 1850 William Gilmore Simms published an 
elaborate article on Southern scenery generally, in which paper, by- 
the-way, he was quite severe upon the chivalry of his own and neigh- 
boring States, for ignoring the charms of the South, and spending 
their time and money in the North; and this class of his fellow-citi- 
zens he denominated as “ soft-heads.” 

Of all the methods employed by our people for exploring and 
rationally enjoying the charms of natural scenery and becoming ac- 
quainted with the people, the saddle-horse and the private convey- 
ance are unquestionably the most satisfactory; and these, in the 
Southern States, have not yet been superseded by the cumbersome 
coaches and the railway trains. So far as large buildings are con- 
cerned, where human beings are herded like cattle, and where dandi- 
fied waiters and fancy napkins with medicated bread are paid for as 
luxuries, the Northern States must bear the bell; but in the South 
the tourist is quite contented if he can be permitted to rise at day- 
break, and, mounting his horse, reel off a dozen miles or so to some 
tidy farm-house or cabin, where his breakfast of game will be plainly 
cooked, and, where he can tarry or move on at his own sweet will, 
making a friend of nearly every man he may happen to meet, and 
caring not a fig for the ten thousand so-called attractions of ‘the 
fashionable resorts. 

As all the views, excepting one, now submitted to the public were 





It is true, there was no special wit or wisdom in the boast; | 





taken in that mountain-land which has its centre in the western par, 
of North Carolina, the following particulars may be appropriate 
printed in this place. It has been asserted, by eminent geologist: 
that the same character prevails in that region which distinguish, 
the gold and diamond regions of Brazil and Siberia; nor can it 
doubted that valuable deposits are found there of manganese, lead 
chrome, iron, zinc, and marble, with many precious stones, making ;; 
on the whole, a country of the highest mineralogical promise. The 
latitude and elevation of that mountain-system, and, of course, they 
temperature, is the same with those of ancient Arcadia—the county, 
of herdsmen and shepherds. From this, and many other facts, jt 
argued that the raising of cattle and sheep will eventually be the pr. 
vailing employments of the mountaineers. Though the soil is wal 
adapted to various kinds of grain, it is particularly fitted for grasse: 
and what seems extraordinary to a stranger is the fact that the qj 
becomes richer as the mountains are ascended. The timber, whig 
usually covers the sides of the mountains is heavy, free from unde. 
brush, and thereby affording free pasturage, while many of the mow. 


| tains are wholly free from forest, but covered to their summits wit, 


a most luxuriant growth of fine wild grasses, where thousands of cai. 
tle may remain throughout the year and flourish. As to the climate 
it is beyond all praise—winters moderate, and the summers delight 
fully cool; and all that is wanted, to make it a perfect home for, 
large population, are the industry, intelligence, and religious instity. 
tions which ought to characterize the yeomanry of our land. 

We have already stated that Black Mountain is more elevatej 
than Mount Washington, the king of the North; but there are no les 
than fourteen distinct summits in the South which are all more eb. 
vated. Though opposed to the American custom of naming immeny 
mountains after living men, no matter how distinguished or important 
their geographical discoveries, it is perhaps allowable, by good taste, 
to name certain peaks after that manner. Without forgetting for, 
moment that our affection for Mount Washington is as firm as its 
granite dome, we are compelled to state that on the score of elev: 
vation—but nothing more—it is excelled by the following peaks eni 
heights in Carolina, viz.: Black Mountain—Clingman’s Peak, 6,70! 
feet; Guyot’s Peak, 6,661; Sandoz Knob, 6,612; Cattail Peak, 6,595; 
Hairy Bear, 6,597; Mount Gibbes, 6,586; Mount Mitchell, 6,576; 
Rocky Trail, 6,481; Sugar Loaf, 6,401; Potato-Top, 6,389; Black 
Knob, 6,377; Bowler’s Pyramid, 6,345; Dome Gap, 6,341; and Roan 
Mountain, 6,318 feet. 

With the foregoing facts, and the following descriptions ani 


| sketches before the reader, we trust that he may begin to realize, at 


least, that the novelties of scenery in the Southern States are not 
only very numerous, but highly interesting. And if some eagle-eved 
critic should chance to discover that all the information here con- 
municated is not newly-born, he may be assured that we have stolen 
nobody’s thunder but our own, and that we are not in the habit, if we 
had the power, of manufacturing facts for the purpose of creating 
sensation. We have a yearning fondness for the grand and beautiful 
scenery of this great country, wherever found, and a real affection for 
the simple-hearted people who inhabit it, and we can never tire of 
telling all we know about what we have been fortunate enough to see 
or explore. 94 

View From THe Linpvitte Pinnacie.—This is a mountain-top in 
the Catawba country, which may be easily reached on horseback, and 
surmounted by a cluster of immense rocks or angular bowlders, upon 
which you may recline at your ease, and look down, or far away, upot 
a series of rare and superb scenes. One of these, and the one her 
depicted, consists of a brotherhood of mountains which are particu- 
larly ragged and fantastic in their formation—now shooting forward, 
as if to look down into a narrow valley or ravine, and then agai 
looming to the sky, as if to pierce it with their pointed summits. ( 
another side of the Pinnacle is a precipice which seems to descend t 
the very bowels of the earth; in another direction still, you haves 
full view of Short-off Mountain, only about a mile distant, which is * 
perpendicular precipice, several thousand feet high, and the abrup' 
termination of a long range of mountains ; and, turning to the west 
you look across a valley, or champaign country, wellnigh a hundred 
miles wide, which is bounded by a range of mountains that seem © 
sweep across the world as if on a triumphal march. But the scenery 
of this particular region of North Carolina is as varied as it is fresh 
and charming ; and such features as the Hawk’s Bill, the Table, the 
Roan, and Ginger-Cake Mountains, as well as the Lindville Falls, are 
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quite enough to give it a world-wide reputation. The mountain last 
mentioned received its outlandish name from a hermit named Watson, 
who once lived at the foot of it, in a log cabin, and entirely alone. 
His history was a mystery to every one but himself, and, though re- 
markably eccentric, he was noted for his amiability. He had given 
ap the world on account of a disappointment in love, and the utter 
contempt which he ever afterward manifested for the gentler sex was 
a leading trait of his character. Whenever any ladies chanced to visit 
him, he invariably treated them politely, but would never speak to 
them ; he even went so far, in expressing his dislike, as to consume 
for firewood, after the ladies were gone, the top rail of his yard-fence, 
over which they had been compelled to pass on their way into his 
cabin. That old Watson “ fared sumptuously every day,” could not be 
denied ; but, whence came the money that supported him, none could 
divine. He seldom molested the wild animals of the mountain where 
he lived, and his chief employment was the raising of peacocks and 
the making of garments for his own use, which were all elegantly 
trimmed off with the feathers of his favorite bird. The feathery suit 
in which he kept himself arrayed he designated as his cu/gee, the mean- 
ing of which word could never be ascertained ; and, long after the de- 
juded being had passed away from among the living, he was spoken 
of as Culgee Watson, and is so remembered to this day. 

More beautiful streams can nowhere be found than in this Catawba 
country ; but, on the score of lake scenery, the South must yield the 
pam to the North. Nota single sheet of water deserving the name 
of lake is to be seen in all this Southern land, and yet all the moun- 
tains are supplied with the largest and coldest of springs. The val- 
leys of this region are generally narrow, and the majority of them 
might be called immense ravines. The skies, however, which canopy 
the alpine land, are particularly blue, and, as to the clouds which 
gather around the mountains at the sunset hour, they are glorious be- 
yond compare. 

The traveller who approaches the Lindville Pinnacle from the 
south cannot fail to be impressed by the views he will obtain of the 
Roan and Grandfather Mountains. The first of these derives its name 
from the fact that, when covered with snow, it presents a roan color. 
It lies in the States of North Carolina and Tennessee, and has three 
peaks, which are all destitute of trees. The highest of these is cov- 
ered with a tall grass, which resembles that of the Western prairies, 
and where the cattle and horses of the surrounding farmers, in large 
numbers, congregate throughout the vernal seasons. The ascent to 
the top of this peak is gradual on all sides but one; but, on the 
north, it is quite abrupt, and, to one standing on the brow of the great 
cliff, the scene is exceedingly grand and impressive. In: accounting 
for the baldness of the Roan Mountain, the Catawba Indians. relate 
the following tradition : “ There was a time when all the nations of 
the earth were at war with the Catawbas, and had proclaimed their 
determination to conquer and possess their country. On hearing this, 
the Catawbas became enraged, and challenged all their enemies to a 
fight on the summit of the Roan. The challenge was accepted, and 
no less than three famous battles were fought—the streams of the 
land ran red with blood ; a number of tribes were utterly destroyed ; 
bat the Catawbas were victorious. And then it was that the Great 
Spirit caused the forests to wither from the three peaks where the 
battles were fought, and therefore it is that the flowers which grow 
upon this mountain are chiefly of a crimson hue, for they are nour- 
ished by the blood of the slain.” Of the Grandfather Mountain it 
may be said that it is altogether the wildest and most fantastic moun- 
tain of the whole Alleghany range. It is reputed to be five thousand 
six hundred feet high, and famous for its black bears. Its principal 
human inhabitants, for many years, were a man named Jim Riddle, 
and his loving spouse, whose cabin was located near the summit. The 
stories related of this man would fill a volume. He was once acci- 
dently penned up in one of his bear-traps, while baiting, and, having 
only a small hatchet in his belt, he was occupied one day and one night 
in hewing his way out ; but this narrow escape from death caused him 
toabandon his habit of swearing and to become a religious man. To the 
comprehension of this mountaineer, the Grandfather was the highest 
mountain in the world, and his reason for believing this was, that, as 
you stood on the very top, “all the other mountains upon earth lay 
rolling from it, even to the sley.” It is said that Riddle was a remark- 
able marksman ; and one of his pastimes, in the winter, was to shoot 
at snowballs, in which elevated luxury his wife Betsey was wont to 
Participate with enthusiasm. But, in process of time, he abandoned 





his eyry to the storms from the Gulf of Mexico, and became a preacher 
in the low country of Carolina. 

It was in a valley lying between the Roan and the Grandfather 
Mountains that the writer first heard the mocking-bird singing at 
night, while perched upon a tree overlooking the cabin where we were 
stopping. Its notes were exceedingly sweet, but mournful, and as un- 
like the singing of a caged bird as possible. They are found in great 
numbers among the Alleghany Mountains, and, when the hunters hear 
them at night, they know the moon is about to rise, and so they pre- 
pare for their nocturnal expeditions after game. This charming 
bird is universally beloved by the inhabitants of the region, and we 
never hear it mentioned without being reminded of that most gifted 
of human minstrels who penned the words—so appropriate to the 
mocking-bird— 

“ Hope of the wilderness—joy of the free!” 


Curr on THE Uprer Poromac.—This imposing wall of rock is one 
of the many attractions to be found on the North Fork of the South 
Branch of the Potomac, and, for the better understanding: of the pic- 
ture, we submit a general description of the surrounding coun- 
try. 

The South Potomac is exceedingly winding in its course, but the 
road by which you ascend it is still more so, the fording-places num- 
bering not less than thirty within the space of a few miles. The 
scenery in all directions is truly superb, fully equal, in many par- 
ticulars, to the more popular localities among the White and Adiron- 
dack Mountains. The geological formations consist of limestone, sand- 
stone, and slate; and the hills are covered with forests of luxuriant 
growth, rising in many places to the height of three thousand feet, 
and for many miles presenting perpendicular walls from five hundred 
to one thousand five hundred feet high. The most imposing of these 
natural structures are called the Fire Cliff, Seneca Chasm, and the 
Golding Gorge. They are all of such a character as to be indescrib- 
able by words, and are wonderful to a remarkable degree. The 
streams all abound in trout of the finest flavor and of unusual size ; the 
habitations of man are few and far between; and, when the writer 
visited this region, the most interesting person he met with was an 
aged woman, by whom he was hospitably entertained. Her name 
was Elizabeth Golding or Goldizon, and she lived in a rickety log 
cabin directly at the base of the gorge which has taken her name. 
She was of German origin, and represented herself as one hundred 
and twelve years of age! She was born near Philadelphia, and her father 
was a soldier in the Revolution, and she narrated many events con- 
nected with those stormy times. She had been husbandless for half 
a century, and for a long period had lived in the solitude of moun- 
tains entirely alone. In stature she was very small, and her long, 
flowing hair was white as snow. She talked with energy, but her 
voice, though still strong, was quite beyond her control, and had an 
unnatural tone; and the furrows which covered and recrossed her face 
verily seemed the growth of a century. She wore a cap made of 
brown cotton, a frock of blue homespun cloth, and coarse, woollen 
socks ; and she luxuriated in a pipe. Her only means of subsistence 
had been obtained by making hickory brooms, but she was beginning 
to find it difficult to climb the hills for the material to work with. 
She professed the utmost confidence in the goodness of Providence ; 
had a horror of the poor-house ; obtained a little flour and other ne- 
cessaries, chiefly from the travellers who occasionally passed her 
cabin ; cultivated a small garden, surrounded by a brush fence, which 
she had herself made ; and she was unacquainted with the use of specta- 
cles. She said that ten dollars would more than support her for a year ; 
and, after stating that she could not sleep well, said that she sometimes 
lay awake all night “ thinking of her great, good, and sweet Father in 
the heavens.” With regard to the comfortless condition of her cabin, 
it simply baffles description. Her bedstead was made of sticks with 
the bark on; her bedding, hemlock-boughs and straw, with two or 
three dingy quilts; and the original cost of her cooking-utenails could 
not have been more than a dollar. Her nearest neighbor was four 
miles away ; and on being questioned as to her fears of being molested, 
her reply was: “Oh, I never fear any danger! Who would harm a 
poor, forsaken being like me? I ain’t afraid, even of the bears ; for 
*twas only last fall that one came down here and scratched up my 
garden; but I drove him off with a big stick.” While the scenery, in 
the midst of which this poor but good woman lived, is to-day as grand 
and impressive as ever, this human century-plant has finally mingled 
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with its kindred dust, to blossom anew in the presence of her “ sweet 
Father in the heavens.” 

Among the Alleghanies, a man’s neighbor is a very important per- 
sonage, and it may gratify the reader to see how fortunate the woman- 
hermit was in this particular. Ten miles west of her cabin lived John 
Keller, an old man, whose family consisted of his wife and daughter. 
They were illiterate people, but industrious and frugal. As we ap- 
proached his cabin, we saw the old man and the daughter hard at 
work, rolling and burning logs, upon a narrow, dead clearing, and, on 
entering the house, we found the old woman cooking trout, bacon, and 
buckwheat cakes for supper. The location of the !og house, which 
was ornamented with deer’s horns on the roof, was similar to that of 
the big hotel in the Franconia Notch, the base of a cliff a short dis- 
tance off being washed by the ever-roaring waters of a mountain- 
stream, literally teeming with large trout. Within the dwelling were 
no evidences whatever of elegance or luxury, but every thing was neat. 


During the period intervening between supper and bedtime, our host 


entertained us with his conversation, from which we learned that he 
had been a famous hunter in his time, but was then chiefly a tiller of 
the soil and an angler. He told us, among other things, that rattle- 
snakes were very abundant in the surrounding country, and that he 
was once bitten by one of the reptiles while out fishing. While pass- 


ing over a log, he stepped upon one of them, which immediately gave | 


the death-rattle and struck him upon the shinbone. The fangs reached 
the bone, and the bite was painful. He was alarmed, and, instead of 
stopping to kill the snake, he ran into the water and bathed the 
wound. Inflammation togk place immediately, however, and he hast- 


ened home with the utmost speed, and, on arriving there, his sensa- 
tions were those of a man badly intoxicated. All sorts of applications | 
were made to the wound; his leg was swollen to an unnatural size | 
and became black ; his eyes were also inflamed, and he remained in a | 
dangerous. state for fourteen days, when, to the astonishment of all, | 


he began to feel better, and soon afterward recovered. 


THE DOCTOR’S STORY. 


NEVER quite knew how I came to settle in Altona. Few of us 

deliberately choose our lot. Fate, Chance, Circumstance, Provi- 
dence—call it what you will—chooses for us, and we quietly slip into 
the groove that seems to have been channelled out for us in the ages 
gone, and move onward. Free-will, foreordination, foreknowledge, 
unalterable destiny—well, we will not stop to discuss these questions 
now. They have vexed stronger brains than yours or mine, and we 
must be content to let them pass unsolved. 

Nevertheless, it is a mystery to me how I have happened to spend 
two-thirds of a long life in this little town of Altona—high up among 
the mountains ; out of reach, until a comparatively recent day, of 
railroads and telegraph-poles ; far removed from the world of culture, 
of books, of men; away from the whirl, the stir, the bustle, the 
eager, impulsive, engrossing life that I should once have thought was 
the only life worthy to be lived. 

But—Marion had loved the quict, secluded spot; and, when she 
left me, after our one short year of wedded bliss, I simply stayed on, 
loath to leave the hills, the woods, the streams, the skies, that had 
been hallowed by her presence, Not to spend my days in vain repin- 
ings, or to fold my hands in dreamy idleness, I led a thoughtful yet 
busy life, and at length, as time deadened the keenness of my anguish, 
and the turf thickened upon her grave, a life that grew full and rich. 
A thousand close and endearing ties sprang up—nay, grew up—be- 
tween me and the plain, honest-hearted people about me. They 
brought me love, and I gave them love in return. Life is not nig- 
gardly of her best gifts; she will not turn us away empty-handed, if 
we come to her with arms outstretched, and let her choose for us the 
benefactions she is ready to bestow. But she seldom allows us to 
choose for ourselves. Is it that she is wiser than we, and knows our 
needs better than we can know them ? 

Yet I felt that my life was greatly enriched when the railroad was 
built, and the quarries were opened, and Dudley Randolph, with his 
fair wife and three lovely children, came to live in Altona. It had 
long been known that the old Randolph Farm was rich in marble. 
But, if it had held all the wealth of Carrara hidden in its green bos- 
om, it would have availed little to the owners, so long as there was no 
mode of transporting it from its mountain-bed to the populous cities, 








where the living and the dead alike awaited its coming. With the 
laying of the iron track, however, and the shrill shriek of the engine, 
there dawned a new day for these hills and valleys. Dudley Randolph, 
in the distant city where he lived, heard faintly the dull thunder of 
the blast, the clinking of the drills, the monotonous grating of the 
saws, and, closing up his mercantile business, he came back to the 
old homestead to see for himself if gold were indeed hidden in the 
blocks of marble, just beneath the surface of the pastures where his 
grandfather’s cows had grazed. 

Right over yonder, between that clump of maples and the big 
elm, you can see the gables of the house he built—a house whose 
quiet, unpretending elegance did not put to shame its humbler neigh- 
bors, nor exalt its own pretensions at the expense of theirs. It 
seemed to grow out of the soil, and to belong to the scenery as truly 
as did the surrounding hills, and the giant bowlders that had been 
beaten upon by the storms of centuries. 

I doubt if I can make you understand what that home, with its 
books, its pictures, its music, its flowers, its atmosphere of refine- 
ment, became to me. A quiet, commonplace country-doctor, I had 


| almost forgotten how much wealth, in the hands of taste and culture, 


can add to the beauty of living. Still less can I hope to tell you in 
fitting words what strength and joy and companionship I found in the 
society of Dudley and Isabel Randolph. With the exception of the 
minister, I had been the only liberally-educated man in the little town, 
and, in more than one sense, I had been alone, until their coming 


| opened the door of a new life. 


Not at once, however. My long seclusion from society had made 
me somewhat shy and reserved. I did not seek them, neither did they 
seek me. But one night a messenger came for me. Little Ethel, the 
youngest child, was sick. 

It was a case of croup—its first visit to their family. For many 
hours the child’s life hung in the balance. More than once my heart 
failed me while I unflinchingly fought Death single-handed. But at 
last, when hope was wellnigh dead, sudden relief came. 

“ She will live,” I said, quietly. “The danger is over, Mrs. Ran- 
dolph.” 

That night of conflict and of watching brought us nearer together 
than years of ordinary intercourse might have done, and from that 
hour the country-doctor took his place in the family as a chosen friend, 
an ever-welcome guest. 

It was a long time—so charmed was I with the peace, the purity, 
the apparent blessedness, of that home—before I perceived that, after 
all, it had its skeleton. Perhaps I might not have perceived it even 
then, had I not been physician as well as friend. Doctors grow keen- 
sighted as they grow older. They learn, if they are men of clear in- 
sight, to discern spirit as well as matter, to read soul as well as body. 
J learned at last that Isabel Randolph, in spite of her beautiful home, 
her noble husband, her lovely children, was not a happy woman. The 
knowledge came to me by slow degrees. Not through any confidence 
of hers; for she was not one of the weak women who are forever 
babbling of their own sorrows, and she was not given to tears or sigh- 
ing. It came to me through the sudden pallor of her cheek, through 
the whitening of her lips, through the strange stillness that sometimes 
settled down upon her when all around her were gladdest and gayest. I 
read it in her eyes—great, changeful orbs, that were now light, now 


| dark, according to her mood. Sometimes when I met them they 


seemed to wear a hunted, frightened look, as of an animal chased by 
eager foes. Sometimes they were simply the eyes of one who was 
weary of some long conflict, or of the bearing of some heavy burden, 
and again they seemed clouded by haunting memories. 

She became a mystery to me—an embodied riddle. I wondered if 
Dudley Randolph saw what I saw—that the shadow of some great 
grief rose up between him and the wife of his bosom—a dark, formless 
thing, impalpable, but real. I wondered if, when she lay within his 
arms, and his kisses were warm upon her lips, he felt that any veil 
dropped down between his soul and her soul. 

Yet she loved him. I have been a reader of hearts too long to 
doubt that. Love, like fire, will betray itself. He had no rivals, not 
even in their children. 

OF these children I have told you nothing. Clyde, the eldest, a 
noble boy of ten years, bore a most striking resemblance to his 
mother. He had her large, soulful eyes, her auburn hair, her clear 
complexion, her pure, white forehead, with the branching network of 
blue upon the temples. Partly for this reason, perhaps, he was his 
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father’s especial pet. Mr. Randolph loved all his children ; but Clyde, 
his first-born, was his idol. The two were inseparable; they rode to- 
gether; they walked together. At the quarry, at the mill, at the of- 
fice, in the wheat-field, or by the trout-brook—wherever Mr. Randolph 
was, there was Clyde. 

“Say, squire, have you taken that young chap into partnership 
yet?” said old farmer Boyd, with a sly smile, one day, as he met the 
two on their way to the quarry. “Seems to me he ought to know 
how to run the concern by this time. I see him follerin’ on after 
you or holdin’ on to your hani pretty nigh every time I go by 
here.” 

Mr. Randolph laughed. 

“ Yes, Clyde and I are partners.—Aren’t we, Clyde ?—He does all 
the work, and I have all the fun.” And the twain went on their way, 
rejoicing. 

Wallace was a dark-eyed, chubby rogue, several years younger 
than his brother, always laughing, and always in mischief. Ethel was 
a wee; winsome darling of three summers—a bewitching little crea- 
ture, all smiles and blushes, and pretty, womanly ways. How I loved 
that child! How I loved all of them, in fact! The joy of fatherhood 
had been denied me. But, as the months lengthened into years, I 
grew to have a very fatherly tenderness toward the children of my 
friend Dudley Randolph. 

You can judge, then—for I can never tell you—of the anguish of 
heart with which I awoke one day to the consciousness that two of 
them, the two youngest, were slipping away from us; slipping out of 
our arms, even while, with all the yearning agony of love, we were 
striving to retain our hold upon them. 
in its very mildest form. There had been scarcely a day during its 
continuance when they had been too ill to call for their playthings ; 
and it had required the combined wit and wisdom of the household 
to keep them in bed. But, as is so often the case, a low typhus set 
in during apparent convalescence, and Nature refused to rally. There 
was a month of steady, painless decay—a slow, wasting away of all 
the powers of life—and then two little clay-cold statueg, marble- 
white, were all that were left to us of Wally and Ethel. 

Mrs. Randolph’s suffering was extreme; and yet I could not 
comprehend it.’ It was something quite above and beyond the ordina- 
ry grief of motherhood. There was in it a tinge of bitterness and 
self-reproach that was past my understanding. She would sit gazing 
at her husband, when he was for the moment absorbed with his books 
or papers, with such dumb anguish in her eyes—an anguish that all 
the while seemed more for him than for herself. Yet Clyde was left 
to him—Clyde, who had always been to him his nearest and dearest. 
And, as for her, her arms were empty ; for she had in a measure given 
her first-born up to the close companionship of his father, and solaced 
herself with her younger children. Yet, notwithstanding all this, her 
sorrow seemed for him rather than for herself. It was all beyond 
my power to divine. 

One evening—the children died in January, and this must have 
been the next May, for I remember that the air was heavy with the 
fragrance of purple lilacs, and that a cluster of blue violets and lilies- 
of-the-valley filled a glass upon the window-sill—Mr. and Mrs. Ran- 
dolph and myself sat in their pleasant library talking, as we often 
talked, of the deep things of life and death. By some means we got 
round at last to the confessional of the Romish Church. 

“Tt must be such a blessing, such a comfort,” said Mrs. Randolph, 
sighing. “ Whoever established the confessional understood the deep- 
est needs of the human soul.” 

Her husband looked at her in astonishment. 

“ What an admission, Isabel! and you the stanchest . Protestant 
in Christendom! For myself, I do not agree with you. I would con- 
fess my sins to God alone.” 

“ But, if you had sinned against man as well as God ?” 

“Then I would confess to the man whom I had injured; not to 
any priest, whether of high or low degree.” 

Mrs. Randolph looked off upon the mountains, still flushed with 
the purple pomp of sunset, with a strange, far-away look in her eyes. 
At last, without turning them, she said : , 

“Tt is the sacred silence of the confessional that so charms me— 
a silence that is never broken, it is said. It must be such a relief 
when one has borne some crushing burden, until it can be borne no 
longer, to drop it into that silent void, and so lose it forever.” 

Mr. Randolph replied, half-impatiently : 


They had had the scarlet-fever 





“T do not understand these subtleties and refinements, Isabel, 7, 
bring the matter home: suppose that you had sinned against me o 
our child, or against our friend here, the doctor—how could it be a pp. 
lief to you, or what would it avail us, if you should acknowledge tha 
sin under the seal of the confessional ? ” 

I sat where I could see Isabel Randolph’s face. 
ashes in the dusky twilight. 

“Tt would avail nothing to you,” she said, “ but it might ayaj 
much to me. I can imagine cases where confession—the dropping at 
another’s feet of a life-long burden—would be a joy beyond all other 
joys, but where duty and self-abnegation forbid it. The punishment 
of sin may sometimes be the impossibility of confession.” 

I was studying the woman curiously. Was she dealing in glitter. 
ing generalities, or was she hiding in her own bosom some deadly se. 
cret that was poisoning her life? Icould not tell. But I gave utter. 
ance to the thought that came uppermost. 

“ You are right, Mrs. Randolph. It seems to me that sometimes 
silence concerning an error committed, a wrong done, may be the only 
reparation in our power. Under some circumstances, silence may be 
the truest heroism. It may mean the bearing of our own burdens: 
confession may mean a cowardly seeking for relief-—a shifting of at 
least a part of the burden to another’s shoulders.” 

A ghost of a smile hovered about her mouth for an instant. 

“Sometimes, if ‘speech is silver, silence is golden,’” she said, 
Then, as she left the room, she added, lightly : 

“Doctor, when I turn Catholic, you shall be my father-confessor, 
Good-night.” 

For the next fortnight I was very busy. Some sort of an epidemic 
was prevailing among the quarrymen, and I had scarcely a moment's 
leisure. My usual visits at the Elms had been prevented by laborings 
day and night. But one day a little twisted note was brought to me. 
It contained only these words : 

“Come to me, if you can, doctor. I need you. I. R.” 

I went immediately, and was ushered into Mrs. Randolph’s dress. 
She lay upon a lounge, wan, white, wasted. The last two 
I crossed the room 


It grew white as 


ing-room. 
weeks had wrought a marvellous change in her. 
hurriedly, and took her hand. 

“You are ill,” I said. “Why have you not sent for me before? 
What has Randolph been thinking of ?” 

“You have been so busy,” she answered. 
ing?” 

“Yes,” I said. 
the matter with you ? 
should have sent for me before.” 

She looked at me earnestly. 

“ Really I am not so much worse than I have been,” she replied, 
“ only I am more exhausted than usual to-day. Besides, you cannot 
help me, Dr. Bellenger.” 

“Pshaw! not help you! Why not? 
spirited now, or to undervaluing my professional skill. 
help you, I should like to know ?” 

“ Because I am dying, Dr. Bellenger.” 

This startled me a little. But I was too much accustomed to such 
things to be thrown off my guard. 

“ You are not dying,” I said. “You have no disease about you. 
You are weak, and have a touch of the blues. You need iron and 
salt-water. Dudley must take you to the sea-side.” 

She shook her head. 

“ You know you are not telling the truth, doctor. See here!” and 
she held up her thin, transparent hand. ‘“ How long will that be 
above the sod? Put your hand Aere. How long will it take to wear 
out a heart that beats at this rate? Doctor, I do not want to live, 50 
do not burden your conscience with falsehood on my account.” 

There was an unnatural hardness in her voice—a steelly gleam in 
the eyes that were wont to be so soft and tender. Presently, | 
said : 

“T cannot ‘ minister to a mind diseased,’ Mrs. Randolph. If you 
will die, you will. . But it is some hidden grief that is wearing your 
life out. It is no heart-disease or other bodily ailment that is beyond 
cure.” 

She cast one quick, startled glance at my face; then covered her 
eyes with her hands. I watched her silently—watched her with 3 
wordless prayer. The burden of her untold grief was upon me. 
Suddenly she turned toward me, stretching out both her hands with 


“Ts the sickness abat- 


“ But we won’t talk about that now. What is 
That is the question under consideration. You 


Do not go to being lov- 
Why can’t I 
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an eager, passionate gesture, while great tears rained from her 
eyes. 

“0 my friend!” she cried, “I must speak. I thought to have 
carried my heavy burden to the grave with me. But it oppresses, it 
appalls me. I cannot meet God with this weight upon my soul. I 
must speak.” 

I took both her hands in mine, and strove to soothe her into calm- 
ness. I trembled before the spirit I had myself evoked. But she 
only cried the more: 

“T must speak. 
long!” 

Looking out of the window I saw Mr. Randolph and little Clyde 
just going over the brow of the hill yonder, hand in hand, as usual. I 
pointed to them. 

“You must calm yourself for their sakes,” I said, gently. 
excitement is too much for you. To-morrow, if you will, you shall 
speak, but to-day you must rest.” 

“To-morrow is a myth, a dream,” she answered. 
real. I must speak now while they are away—while I have time. You 
must hear me.” 


: “Only to-day is 


“See,” I said, thinking to lead her thoughts in another direction— | 


“see, They are going a-fishing. How clear the air is to-day! You 


can see their faces distinctly even at this distance—the faces of both | 
| ing I had acquired ‘ accomplishments’ enough, I was summoned home. 


father and son.” 

“ They are not father and son!” she cried, the words bursting from 
her white lips as if without her own volition. ‘They are not father 
and son. Dudley Randolph has no child in the wide world. His 
children are both under the grave-sod. We buried them out of his 
sight.’ 

I do not know what I said; but I thought her brain was touched, 
and was about to ring for her maid. She stopped me. 

“Do not ring,” she said. “I know what you think ; but I am per- 
fectly sane. Clyde is not Randolph’s son; and I must tell you all 
about it. You must be my ‘confessor.’ Do youremember? Ah, my 


friend, I was not romancing that night! I spoke out of the depths | 
| body thought he would die; but he did. 


of my own bitter experience.” 

Not Randolph's son! Was the world upside down ? 

“Ts he yours ?” I asked, wondering if I were myself or another. 

“Yes, mine. My son, but not his.” 

She lay still, with her eyes closed, and her hands clasped upon her 
breast. She looked so pure, so like a tired child, now that the brief 
storm had spent its fury. I did not speak. I could not. But at 
length she spoke, laying her hand in mine: 

“My friend, you must help me. I have borne my terrible burden 
for more than ten years ; and now I can bear it no longer alone. Will 
I will make it short.” 
But still the 


you hear my story? I will not weary you. 

I bowed my head. What was I about to hear? 
physician triumphed. 

“You must take this cordial and rest for half an hour. Then I 
will come back to you. Nay,nay,my child. It must be asI say. In 
half an hour, if I am alive, I will come back and hear whatever you 
choose to tell me.”’ 

I left the room. In thirty minutes I returned. This is what she 
said to me: 

“You do not think that I am dying, my friend; but—I am. The 
soul has its own intuitions, and mine knows of a surety that its earth- 
ly life is nearly ended. If I were strong enough I should carry what 
I have to tell you to the grave with me, and let it be buried there in 
everlasting silence. But I am weak. I long for human sympathy. 
I must speak, or I shall go mad. 

“I am, as you know, an orphan—so thoroughly orphaned, that I 
have not even one dim childish remembrance of father’s or mother’s 
love. My guardian and his wife were good, cold, proper people, who 
spent my small income religiously for my benefit, and never wronged 
me of acent. It is something in this world, as I have learned since, 
to be scrupulously honest—and this they were. When I was sixteen 
I was sent to a fashionable boarding-school, where Madame La Mode 
reigned supreme, and good breeding took the place of good morals.” 

She had gone on glibly enough thus far; but now she paused, and 
for five minutes there was silence in the room, while her color came 
and went like lambent flame. When she spoke again it was in a low, 
constrained voice, as that of one who is holding in leash emotions that 
are wellnigh overmastering. 

“There was one thete—I need not give his name—a foreigner, a 


I have borne this weight of silence so long, so | 





“ This | 


| glad of it. 








music-teacher. There was every thing about him to charm the fancy 
of a young girl who, like me, had seen little of the world, and less of 
men. He was elegant, he was graceful, he was refined. It was 
rumored in the school that he belonged to a noble German family, 
and had been exiled for political offences. Be this as it may, he had 
the air of high-breeding, and carried himself like a prince of the blood. 

“Well, he loved me. God help me! I believe even to-day that 
he really loved me. And I? I more than loved him. He was my 
idol, whom I worshipped; my king, whom I obeyed; my master, 
whom I served. Even now I can hardly wonder that I was so be- 
guiled. Just think of it, my friend,” she cried, while her hand sought ° 
mine with a gesture that was half deprecating, half imploring. “ Fa- 
therless, motherless, sisterless, brotherless, I had lived unloved for 
sixteen years. No heart-warm kisses had ever touched my lips until 
his fell there. 

“T consented at last to a secret marriage. He told me that he 
would acknowledge me as his-wife ere long; but that, for a while, 
family and political reasons compelled him to silence. I believe I was 
It suited the latent romance of my nature; and our love 
seemed all the fairer for the veil of mystery in which it was enshrouded. 
So one day we were married in a distant village—married by a justice 
of the peace, under assumed names. 

“Four months passed like a dream; and then, my guardian think- 


I wonder that, in the anguish of parting frém my lover-husband, I did 
not betray our secret to the school. But I had learned worldly wis- 
dom and self-control; and when he placed me in the carriage, and 
shook hands with me in the presence of a little crowd of teachers and 
scholars, I said good-by without a change of color, and nodded gayly as 
we turned the corner. 

“He was to come to me in vacation; and meantime he was to 
write to me. But week after week passed, and no word, no line, no 
token, broke the silence that had dropped between us. Then one day 
there came a letter—not from him, but from one of the school-girls, 
Professor L——, she said, was dead. He had had brain-fever. No- 
He was buried yesterday ; 
and the girls all wore mourning-badges at the funeral and placed 
flowers on the coffin. She thought I would like to know about it, for 
I had always been a favorite with the professor. 

“That was all. I cannot dwell upon the weeks that followed— 
weeks in which I became aware that I, the unacknowledged wife of a 
dead husband, would, in due course of time, become the mother of his 
child.” 

She paused again, and her breath came quickly. How my heart 
bled for her! But words were idle. So I only put back the damp 
hair from her forehead, and presently she went on. 

“T can only give you outlines, doctor. Your heart and your ima- 
gination must do the filling up. I lived, for the next two or three 
months, I hardly know how. Then, when I knew that my situation 
could be concealed but little longer, I went to a cousin of my mother’s, 
a plain, sensible, good-hearted woman, and told her my story. 

“We went to the sea-side together, she and I; and there, after 
hours of fearful agony, my child was born. 

“Two weeks afterward I awoke, seemingly from a troubled dream, 
and my first inquiry was for my baby. What was to become of it or 
of me, I knew not, cared not. Shame, disgrace, they were as nothing, 
if out of this awful sea of anguish, in which I had been submerged, I 
could but bring up this pearl of great price—something of my very 
own to love and care for. 

“Tt was dead, so my cousin told me, and I turned my face to the 
wall, not to weep, but to lie in a dull stupor of anguish until the 
morning broke. 

“T regained my strength after a while ; and when the host of sum- 
mer tourists went back to the city again, I went with them. That 
sad chapter of my life had ended. But my girlhood had fled forever. 
Not-yet eighteen, I seemed to myself to have lived a century. 

“T had felt from the first that it would be impossible to prove my 
marriage; and now, that my baby was dead, I had no desire to do so. 
He had set one seal of silence upon our relations to each other, and 
now the grave had set another. Let them both remain unbroken until 
the resurrection morning. 

“So I went back to the world again. I went into society; I was 
admired ; I was caressed. Dudley Randolph sought my hand. He 
was all that was good and noble. He was worthy of any woman’s 
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love. J did not love him. Ah, no! But I thought my heart had 
burned itself out; that nothing was left but ashes and dead embers. 
Yet, as a friend, he was most dear to me, and I believed that I could 
make him happy. My guardian urged the marriage; and I longed, 
womanlike, for a home of my own. In less than a year I became his 
wife. 

“No, do not interrupt me. Let me tell the story in my own way. 
I know all that you would say of the injustice, the cruelty. I did not 
love my husband; yet it was not without a bitter pang that I learned, 
before we had been married a twelvemonth, that it was necessary for 
one of the firm of Randolph & Co. to go to India, and that he was 
that one. He was to be gone three years, and it was impossible for 
me to undertake so long and so tedious a journey. Again the hopes, 
the perils, of approaching motherhood were upon me. 

“He had been so tender, so true! I had found such rest, such 
peace, such a sense of security in his love. How could I let him go? 
I clung to him in the hour of parting! I sobbed upon his breast even 
as the most loving of wives might have done. I thank God for this, 
at least, that Dudley Randolph never, in those days, doubted me. He 
took my love for granted ; and, if I was not over-demonstrative, the 
absence of demonstration did not pain him. He thought my nature 
quiet and self-contained, and was content. 

“He went, not taking the most direct route, and, when he reached 
Calcutta, he found a letter there telling him that my child, Ais child, 
lay upon my breast. Ah! what a letter he wrote me in return! I 
have it laid up among my treasures yet—so full of yearning, passion- 
ate love for us two, his wife and child. I was reading it alone in my 
chamber, when a telegram was brought me. It was from the cousin 
who had befriended me in my trial-hour, begging, nay, commanding me 
to come to her in her home in a distant city. 

“Travelling with a baby was no light matter to my inexperience. 
But I could refuse no call from Aer, and, as soon as time and strength 
would permit, I was by her side. 

“She was very ill—at the point of death. She had lived, the phy- 
sician said, for many days, simply because she would live; kept alive 
by the strength of an indomitable will. 

“*T lived to see you, Isabel,’ she gasped ; ‘I had something to tell 
you. I could not die, Are theyall gone? Is the door shut? Hold 
my hand, for I cannot see. Kiss me, Isabel!’ 

“T did her bidding, tenderly, but with a deathly sickness at my 
heart. 

“* Isabel,’ she whispered, ‘stoop down. Put your ear to my lips. 
He is not dead—your little boy. I told you an untruth. I did it for 
your good. I thought it was for the best. There seemed no other 
way to save you from open shame.’ 

“ And now! why had she told me now, when I was just finding 
peace and rest and forgetfulness? when, by the heart-thrill with 
which I had read my husband’s letter, I hoped it, Love was again 
knocking at my door ? 

“ Her failing eyes sought mine. 
not die with this lie upon my soul.’ 

“ For answer I kissed her; but I only said, ‘ Where is he ?’ 

“* He is safe ; he has been tenderly cared for; you can reclaim him 
when you will. Give me that pocket-book.’ 

“She opened it with her trembling fingers and took from its folds 
acard. ‘You will find him there,’ she said. ‘It is all right. Good- 
night. Forgive us our sins as we forgive—’ 

“ The petition was never finished, or was finished in heaven. 
cousin was dead. 

“ After she was buried, I sought my child. May God forgive me, 
but I did not want to lovehim! I only wanted to forget. I had never 
seen his face, andvever since I first promised to be Dudley Randolph’s 
wife I had tried to forget that he had ever been. Under the stern 
discipline of sorrow I had grown older and wiser, and I saw now with 
clearer vision than in the days that seemed so long ago. I saw that 
my early idol had been but clay; that I had mistaken dross for the 
pure gold of Ophir. Whether this child’s father had wilfully wronged 
me, I know not; I did not wish to know. But he had been years 
older than I. He was worldly wise, and I was but a child. He had 
tempted, where true love should have guided and strengthened 
me. 

“But the boy was mine, and he had a claim upon his mother. I 
had no right to leave him to the tender mercies of the pitiless world, 
or to thrust him upon the care of strangers. He was mine. SoI 


‘Forgive me,’ she said, ‘I could 
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sought him out. O holy instinct of motherhood, thou art stronger 
than fear or despair or death! My heart recognized him, Claimed 
him, set him on his own throne, and crowned him king. 

“T paid all his bills, and took him with me to my lodgings, yy 
nurse supposed him to be the child of a friend, and evinced no curios. 
ity about the matter, although she often commented upon his Striking 
resemblance to myself. 

“Then I sat down to think. And meanwhile every steamer 
brought letters from my husband. How could I meet him ? 

“Months wore away. Randolph, like myself, had neither father 
nor mother, and there was no one who felt any strong personal 
interest in my affairs. My old guardian was to take a sort of 
nominal care of me while my husband was gone; and Randolph 
& Co. were to furnish me with all the money I needed. I could 
stay in one spot as well as in another. So I wrote to my guardian 
that I liked the place where my cousin had lived—that the climate 
agreed with me and with the baby, and that I had concluded to remain 
there for a while. I rented a small house in the suburbs of the town, 
and there I lived very quietly with my two children. 

“T wrote to my husband very often of his child, who had been 
christened Clyde Dudley Randolph. I told him of all his pretty baby 
ways, of his frelics, his laughter, his caresses—all that could interest 
a father in the babyhood of his boy. But I told him nothing of my 
son, of Willie. Some time he must know; but I put afar off the evil 
day. What I should say to him, the form of speech that I would 
use, the very phrases I would utter, were in my brain day and night. 
I could not write to him. I would wait until he came; and then, 
when his whole being was melted to tenderness by the kisses of his 
own child, I would lead my poor fatherless boy to his feet and tell him 
my pitiful story. I would beg him, in the name of the All-merciful, to 
take us both to his heart, to pity us, to love us. 

“ For oh, my friend, I knew my own heart better than when he went 
away. I had learned during the months that had passed since he left 
me that I loved him—not with a girl’s romantic, dreamy, ideal love, 
but with all the passionate strength of womanhood. 

“ The two children were very happy together. Clyde was large of 
his age, and remarkably mature, learning to talk and to walk when he 
was a year old. Willie, on the contrary, was small, slight, delicate. 
A quiet, reticent child, he seemed much younger than he really was. 
When he was three years old he was hardly larger than Clyde, and they 
might almost have passed for twins. Clyde had had the sunshine of 
mother-love to growin. Willie had grown in the shade, until I re- 
claimed him. Perchance therein lay the difference. 

“ But one day sudden sickness fell upon Clyde. At noon he was 
at play upon the floor, shouting and laughing, and crowing in meas- 
ureless content. At midnight he was dead. 

“T thought my heart would break. How could I tell Dudley Ran- 
dolph that his child was dead, and show him the child that was not 
his alive and well? I think there was no difference in my love for my 
sons. One was as dear to me as the other. But I would have given 
Willie’s life for Clyde’s in a moment, if so I could have placed in my 
husband’s arms, his own living, breathing, laughing boy. His letters 
were 80 full of the child he had not seen! In his very last he had 
said: ‘I dream of you—and of Clyde—every night. You cannot 
know how I love our boy. I long for him unutterably.’ 

“ And I must answer that longing by leading him to the grave- 
yard. 

“One night—the night after the funeral—as I lay with Willie in 
my arms, thinking of Clyde in his cold and narrow bed, on which the 
moon was shining, and of Dudley tossing on the Indian seas—for he 
was now on his way home—a great temptation seized hold upon me, 
and my soul trembled and shivered in its g:asp. 

“* You can go back to your home with your one child,’ said 
the tempter. ‘God has had mercy upon you, and made your path 
plain and easy. You have only to give this boy to your husband as 
his own, and all will be well.’ 

“Trembling from head to foot, I crept from the bed and struck a 
light. Willie lay asleep. He was a fair and beautiful child, more 
beautiful than Clyde had been, with clustering curis of reddish-gold, 
and great blue eyes, clear and limpid as sylvan iakes. Any ma0 
might be proud of him, I thought. Though small, his limbs were 
perfectly moulded, and his diminutive size was in his favor. No 
stranger would have thought him more than two years old. 

“I tried to pray, but I could not. I tried to ask direction and 
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guidance, put the heavens were as brass above me. And still the 
tempter whispered, ‘ Do this, and all shall be well.’ 

“The next morning I arose early and began my work. I packed 
my trunks, and sent my furniture to the auction-rooms. I was going 
home, I said. I was tired of this great bustling town, and wanted to 
see my friends. Besides, my husband was on his way back. I 
purned little Clyde’s clothes. Some of them Willie could have worn, 
put I could not have borne to see them upon him. I took my dead 
darling’s hair, the soft, shining rings that had been cut off before bur- 
jal, and laid that, too, upon the blazing altar. It was my burnt-offer- 

Would it be an atonement for sin? I did not stop to think. 
“Then, when all was done, I dismissed my servant, and went back 
to my husband’s home. Henceforth Willie was Clyde. ‘He soon for- 
got all about his little companion; and, if he had not, his broken 
speech—did I tell you that he was very backward about talking ?— 
was intelligible to none but me. There was no danger that Ae would 
betray our secret. 

“ You know all now, my friend. You know that I gave another 
man’s child to Dudley Randolph as his own. You know that all these 
years I have lived a lie. But you do not know, you never can dream, 
what I have suffered. I have never seen the boy that we call Clyde 
in my husband’s arms that a pale, dead face has not risen up between 
the two, claiming the kisses, the caresses, turning its reproachful eyes 
upon me, and seeming to say, ‘ Defrauded of my birthright, not even 
such love as is given to the dead is mine. You have made me to be 
as if I had never been.’ ” 

Utterly exhausted, Mrs. Randolph lay back upon her pillow, white 


ing. 


as the dead face that had haunted her. Do not suppose that this long | 


narration had been made without any breaks or pauses; or that I had 
listened with never a sign of sympathy. I have given her words as 
nearly as possible, but without the interludes. 

After a little rest, thinking I was about to leave her, she extended 
her hand to detain me. 

“Not yet, doctor,” she said. “Donot go yet. I have more to 
say; there may not be another opportunity.” 

I assured her that I would wait her pleasure, and after a while she 
went on. 

“T believe, from my soul I believe, I could have borne my life bet- 
ter if I had loved my husband less. I did not dream what it would 
be to keep such a secret all my life long; to feel always, evenin our 
tenderest moments, that there was something in my heart that I must 
keep hidden from his sight. It has been terrible, terrible! Then 
there has been the constant dread of discovery—the sword of Damo- 
cles, hanging by a hair. 

“T thought that when other children should be born to us, and I 
should see his own babies in his arms, the spell would be broken. 
But you know how it was, Wallace and Ethel were as nothing to him 
compared with Clyde. Was it a part of my punishment that the child 
I had imposed upon him should be dearer to him than ours—his and 
mine ? 

“And then they died. If I could but throw myself at his feet and 
tell him all! Doctor, doctor!” she cried, turning her white face tow- 
ard me, “ what shall I do? what may I do? I cannot bear this tor- 


Oh! it was piteous! the imploring ; eyes the eager, thrilling 
voice ; the outstretched, wasted hands. Was I right or wrong? It 
was a hard question to decide. But this is what I said to her: 

“*Silence is golden,’ dear child. You took this burden upon your- 
self. You have borne it bravely thus far. God will help you to bear it 
to the end.” 

“T may not tell him, then? Is this what you think? Speak to me 
in God’s stead, my friend, and I will do your bidding.” 

“T think,” I said, speaking slowly and steadily, for I was weighing 
my words, “ that you have no right to make Dudley Randolph suffer for 
your fault. Confession will not undo the past. It will not restore 
the wasted years. You gave Clyde to him as his‘own son. He has 
received him as such—loved him as such. Death has taken away his 
= children. Do not you take Clyde. You have no right to 

0 it.” 

Tears were stealing from under her closed lashes. 

“But think!” she whispered, “he will know it some time—up 
yonder! And then, how: could I bear to meet his qQestioning, up- 
braiding glance ? ” 

“He will know all then,” I said; “the early error, the temptation, 





the agony, the weary burden you have borne so long. Dudley Randolph 
will be merciful—and so will God.” 

She smiled faintly. 

“Go now,” she said, “for I must rest. But come again to-mor- 
row.” 

I paused a while in the next room to give some directions to her 
maid, and then went out into the dusky twilight. Hand in hand over 
the brow of the hill, where the sunset gold still lingered, came Mr. 
Randolph and Clyde; and, deeply pondering this strange history that 
had been revealed to me that day, I made iy way homeward. 

The next morning I was at the Elms again. Mrs. Randolph re-- 
ceived me with a smile. 

“God has given me absolution,” she said. “ He has sent me 4 
token through Dudley’s lips, that I may be at peace the remainder of 
my days. Last night we were sitting here in silence—my husband and 
I—when suddenly he turned and took me in his arms. 

“*You have been such a loving, tender, faithful wife,’ he said. 
‘God bless you, Isabel, for all you have been to me, for all you have 
given me. But next to your love your most precious gift to me has 
been—Clyde. For him I thank God and his mother every day of my 
life.’ 

“God and his mother! A sweet peace sank down upon my soul. 
I was at rest. Now we will never speak of this again. We will bury 
our secret deep, and roll a stone to the door of the sepulchre.” 

Mrs. Randolph lingered with us for many quiet, happy, restful 
months. The buried secret troubled her no more. When she died, 
the gates of heaven were opened to us who waited round her bed, and 
we caught faint glimpses of the glories there. 

Dudley Randolph and his son Clyde are yet alive. 

But as for me, I have no desire ever again to play the part of a 
father confessor. 





CHARLES DICKENS’S USE OF THE BIBLE. 


I, 


HE present writer had the distinguished honor and pleasure of 
4+. being introduced to the works of Shakespeare by those of Sir 
Walter Scott. The introduction was obtained in this way: When the 
Waverley Novels first fell into his hands, he was too young fully to ap- 
preciate them; but he read with great and absorbing interest the 
quotations from Shakespeare, the “ old plays,” and other sources, pre- 
fixed as mottoes to the various chapters, or printed on the title-pages. 
“Serappy” as such reading necessarily was, yet it impressed the 
present writer aforesaid so deeply, that, when he afterward came to 
study Shakespeare himself, he was both surprised and delighted to 
find how much he really owed to Sir Walter’s introduction. To come, 
in the course of that study, upon some line or passage which he had 
formerly met with in the Waverley Novels, was not only to meet 
with a dear old friend indeed, but it was also to feel how doubly 
classic was the ground on which he trod, since the great novelist 
had been there, too, in search of texts for his stories and mottoes for 
his chapters. 

Unlike the author of ‘“‘ Waverley,” Charles Dickens employs no 
quotations, either from Shakespeare or anybody else, as texts or mot- 
toes. The most cursory reader of Mr. Dickens’s works may have ob- 
served that he is not much given to quoting from or alluding to the 
writings of others ; but the attentive reader must have observed that, 
when he does quote or allude, it is, in the great majority of cases, 
from or to the sacred Scriptures. Occasionally, we come upon a ref- 
erence to Shakespeare ; now and then, though on much rarer occa- 
sions, we meet with one from Swift, or Scott, or Byron; but these 
occur so seldom, that it may be said, once for all, that the source from 
which Mr. Dickens is usually in the habit of making quotations is the 
Bible only. 

It is worth while to dip into his volumes for the purpose of mark- 
ing off and noting as many such references as will make not only good 
what we have just affirmed, but also point out a new field where sacred 
treasure may be found, not buried mystically out of sight, but lying 
glittering on the ground—worth while, because these references to 
sacred subjects are all so fresh, so healthy, and—since the publication 
of a certain “ Fly-leaf in a Life ’—more than usually interesting. We 
shall begin with some references to the Bible itself. It is very inter. 
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esting to find that so many of Mr. Dickens’s characters are represented 
as being in the habit either of regularly reading and studying the 
Bible, or of having it read to them by some one else. “I ain’t much 
of a hand at reading writing-hand,” said Betty Higden, “ though I can 
read my Bible and most print.” Little Nell was in the constant habit 
of taking the Bible with her to read while in her quiet and lonely 
retreat in the old church, after all her long and weary wanderings 
were past. In the happy time which Oliver Twist spent with Mrs. 
Maylie and Rose, he used to read, in the evenings, a chapter or two 
from the Bible, which he had been studying all the week, and in the 
performance of which duty he felt more proud and pleased than if he 
had been the clergyman himself. There was Sarah, in the “Sketches 
by Boz,” who regularly read the Bible to her old mistress ; and, in the 
touching sketch of Our Next-door Neighbor, in the same book, we 
find the mother of the sick boy engaged in reading the Bible to him 
when the visitor called and interrupted her. This incident reminds 
us of the poor Chancery prisoner in the Fleet, who, when on his death- 
bed calmly awaiting the release which would set him free forever, had 
the Bible read to him by an old man in a cobbler’s apron. One of 
David Copperfield’s earliest recollections was of one Sunday evening, 
when his mother read aloud to him and Peggotty the story of our Sav- 
iour raising Lazarus from the dead. Soo deep an impression did the 
story make upon the boy, taken in connection with all that had been 
lately told him about his father’s funeral, that he requested to be car- 


ried up to his bedroom, from the windows of which he could see the | 


quiet churchyard, with the dead all lying in their graves at rest below 
Pip, too, in “ Great Expectations,” was not only in 


” 


the solemn moon. 


the habit of reading the Bible to the convict under sentence of death 


but of praying with him as well ; and Esther Summerson tells us how 
she used to come down-stairs every evening at nine o’clock to read the 
Bible to her godmother. 

Not a few of the dwellings into which Mr. Dickens conducts us in 





| 
| 


| 


| Arthur Clennam’s hands. 


author of “ Martin Chuzzlewit” says: “The waters of the Deluge 
might have left it but a week before, so choked with slime and mattaj 
growth was the hideous swamp which bore that name.” The Deluge 
suggests Noah’s ark. The following reference to it is from “ Littl, 
Dorrit,” descriptive of the gradual approach of darkness up among 
the highest ridges of the Alps: “The ascending night came up the 
mountains like a rising water. When at last it rose to the walls of 
the convent of the Great St. Bernard, it was as if that weather-beaten 
structure were another ark, and floated on the shadowy waves.” Here 
is something from the Tower of Babel: Looming heavy in the black, 
wet night, the tall chimneys of the Coketown factories rose high into 
the air, and looked as if they were so many “ competing towers of 
Babel.” When Mortimer Lightwood inquired of Charley Hexam, with 
reference to the body of the man found in the river, whether or not 
any means had been employed to restore life, he received this reply: 
“ You wouldn’t ask, sir, if you knew his state. Pharaoh’s multitude 
that were drowned in the Red Sea ain’t more beyond restoring to life,” 
The boy added, further, “ that, if Lazarus were only half as far gone, 
that was the greatest of all the miracles.” When the Scotch surgeon 
was called in professionally to see Mr. Krook’s unfortunate lodger, the 
Scotch tongue pronounced him to be “ just as dead as Phairy.” Job’s 
poverty is not likely to be forgotten among the comparisons. No, 
Mr. Mell’s mother was as poor as Job. Nor Samson’s strength : Dot's 
mother had so many infallible recipes for the preservation of the 
baby’s health, that, had they all been administered, the said baby must 
have been done for, though strong as an infant Samson. Nor Goliath's 
importance: John Chivery’s chivalrous feeling toward all that belonged 
to Little Dorrit made him so very respectable, in spite of his small 
stature, his weak legs, and his genuine poetic temperament, that a 
Goliath might have sat in his place demanding less consideration at 
Nor Solomon’s wisdom: Trotty Veck was 


| so delighted when the child kissed him that he couldn’t help saying, 


the course of some of his best-known stories have their walls decorated | 
| her fellow-travellers in the public room of the hotel at Marseilles, 


with prints illustrative of many a familiar scene from sacred history. 
Thus, when Martin Chuzzlewit went away from Pecksniff’s, and was 
ten good miles on his road to London, he stopped to breakfast in the 
parlor of a little roadside inn, on the walls of which were two or 
three highly-colored pictures representing the Wise Men at the Man- 
ger, and the Prodigal Son returning to his Father. On the walls of 
Peggotty’s charming boat-cottage, too, there were prints showing the 
Sacrifice of Isaac, and the Casting of Daniel into the Den of Lions. 
When Arthur Clennam came home after his long absence in the 
East, he found the Plagues of Egypt still hanging, framed and 
glazed, on the same old place in his mother’s parlor. And who has 
forgotten the fireplace in old Scrooge’s house, which “was paved 
all round with quaint Dutch tiles designed to illustrate the Serip- 
tures ?” 

Here are a few comparisons: When Mr. Lorry, in bestowing a 
bachelor’s blessing on Miss Pross before “ somebody” came to claim 
her for his own, “ held the fair face from him to look at the well- 
remembered expression on the forehead, and then laid the bright 
golden hair against his little brown wig with a genuine tenderness and 
delicacy, which, if such things be old-fashioned, were as old as Adam.” 
As old as Adam here means so long ago as Adam’s time; while 
Methuselah suggests great age. Thus Miss Jellyby relieved her mind 
to Miss Summerson on the subject of Mr. Quale in the following ener- 
getic language: “If he were to come with his great, shining, lumpy 
forehead night after night, till he was as old as Methuselah, I wouldn’t 
have any thing to say to him.” And Mr. Filer, in his eminently prac- 
tical remarks on the lamentable ignorance of political economy on the 





part of working-people, in connection with marriage, observed to Al- | 


derman Cute that a man may live to be as old as Methuselah, and may 


labor all his life for the benefit of such people ; but there could be no | 
more hope of persuading them that they had no right or business to | 


be married, than he could hope to persuade them that they had no 
earthly right or business to be born. 


mother having married a murderer—or a man with a name very like 


Miss Betsy Trotwood declared | 


to Mr. Dick that the natural consequence of David Copperfield’s | 
| there is mercy in even our hardest trials, we come next upon one which 


it—was to set the boy a-prowling and wandering about the country 


“like Cain before he was grown up.” Joe Gargery’s journéyman, on 


going away from his work at night, used to slouch out of the shop like | 


Cain, or the Wandering Jew, as if he had no idea where he was going, 
and had no intention of ever coming back. Describing the state of 
“the thriving city of Eden,” when Martin and Mark arrived there, the 


“‘She’s as sensible as Solomon.” Miss Wade, having said farewell to 
sought her own apartment. As she passed along the gallery, she heard 
an angry sound of muttering and sobbing. A door stood open, and, 
looking into the room, she saw therein Pet’s attendant, the maid with 
the curious name of Tattycoram. Miss Wade asked what was the 
matter, and received in reply a few short and angry words in a deeply- 
injured, ill-used tone. Then again commenced the sobs and tears and 
pinching, tearing fingers, making altogether such a scene as if she 
were being “ rent by the demons of old.” Let us close these com- 
parisons by quoting another from the same book, “ Little Dorrit,” de. 
scriptive of the evening stillness after a day of terrific glare and heat 
at Marseilles: “The sun went down in a red, green, golden glory; 
the stars came out in the heavens, and the fire-fiies mimicked them in 
the lower air, as men may feebly imitate the goodness of a better or- 
der of beings ; the long, dusty roads and the interminable plains were 
in repose, and so deep a hush was on the sea, that it scarcely whispered of 
the time when it shall give up its dead.” 

Looking over the dear familiar pages of “‘ Nicholas Nickleby,” our 
eye lights upon a passage, almost at opening, which refers to God's 
goodness and mercy. As Nickleby’s father lay on his death-bed, he 
embraced his wife and children, and then “ solemnly commended them 
to One who never deserted the widow or her fatherless children.” 
Toward the close of Esther Summerson’s narrative in “ Bleak House,” 
we read these touching, tender words regarding Ada’s baby: “The 
little child who was to have done so much was born before the turf 
was planted on its father’s grave. It was a boy; and I, my husband, 
and my guardian, gave him his father’s name. The help that my 
dear counted on did come to her, though it came in the Eternal 
Wisdom for another purpose. Though to bless and restore his mother, 
not his father, was the errand of this baby, its power was mighty to 
do it. When I saw the strength of the weak little hand, and how its 
touch could heal my darling’s heart, and raise up hopes within her, | 
felt a new sense of the goodness and tenderness of God.” After these 
illustrations of the great lessons of the goodness of God, and that 


teaches the duty of patience and resignation to God’s will. Mrs. 
Maylie observed to Oliver Twist, with reference to the dangerous ill- 
ness of Rose, that she had seen and experienced enough to “ know 
that it is not always the youngest and best who are spared to those 
that love them; but this should give us comfort in our sorrow, for 
Heaven is just, and such things teach us impressively that there is 4 
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brighter world than this, and that the passage to it is speedy. God’s 
will be done!” 
After these words the subject of prayer naturally suggests itself. 
At another, and a very different stage of Oliver Twist’s career, we find 
him on his knees, earnestly beseeching God to spare him from com- 
mitting such deeds and crimes as he has just been reading of in the 
book which Fagin had put into his hands. That was an earnest prayer, 
too, of the poor woman in the sketch by “ Boz,” of “ The Black Veil; ” 
and no reader of “ Bleak House” can forget the prayer of poor Jo, the 
crossing-sweeper. On his death-bed he was visited by Allan Wood- 
court, who asked him . 
“Jo! Did you ever know a prayer?” 
“Never know’d nothink, sir.” 
“Not so much as one short prayer ? ” 
“No, sir. Nothink at all 
“ Jo, my poor fellow!” 
“T hear you sir, in the dark, but I’m a-gropin—a-gropin ; let me 
eatch hold of your hand.” 
“ Jo, can you say what I say?” 
“T'll say anythink you say, sir, for I knows it’s good.” 
“ Our Father.” 
“Our Father! Yes, that’s wery good, sir.” 
“ Which art in heaven.” 
“ Art in heaven; is the light a-comin, sir?” 
“Tt is close at hand. Hallowed be Thy name.” 
“Hallowed be Thy—” 
“The light is come upon the dark benighted way. 
and dying thus around us every day.” When Pip went to see Abel 
Magwitch lying under sentence of death he felt it to be his duty to 
say and read to him what he knew the convict ought to hear: 
“¥indful then of what we had read together, I thought of the two 
men who went up into the temple to pray, and I knew there were no 
better words that I could say beside his bed than ‘O Lord, be merci- 
ful to him a sinner !’” 





OCHARDSON’S ‘“*‘CHALLENGE.”’ 
AN INCIDENT AT THE FRENCH EXPOSITION. 


I PASSED many hours, never to be forgotten, at the Great Interna- 
tional Fair in Paris—that eighth wonder of the world, which is 
already nearly lost in the broad ocean of forgetfulness—particularly 
the hours which preceded those when the great public daily poured 
into that vast structure—the Palais de I’Industrie—like water into a 
reservoir when the gates are raised, rendering every thing like serious 
study impossible. 

I had received permission from M. Le Play, the imperial ecommis- 
sioner of the exhibition, to visit the palace as early as seven o’clock 
in the morning—an hour earlier than even the exhibitors were ad- 
mitted, and at a time when in the great building and its dependencies 
there were seldom more than a thousand people, which is the next 
thing to saying there was nobody ; indeed, could sometimes wander 
up and down the wide avenues of the building for half an hour, with- 
out meeting with a soul. 

I had solicited this permission of M. Le Play on account of the 
advantages it gave me for serious study; but I must confess that 
these early hours rarely yielded me such fruits as I had anticipated. 
It happened almost daily that I would become so absorbed in my 
thoughts and dreams, while contemplating some work of art, or some 
monument of human skill and industry in the broad field of the use- 
ful, that the precious time would slip away, until I was reminded, by 
the rapidly-inereasing throng of visitors, that I had lost another of 
those morning hours from which I had anticipated so much. 

It was the art-exhibition that most frequently led me to deviate 
from the programme I had laid out for myself. But imagine twenty- 
one hundred oil-paintings, all by living artists of every modern school, 
and from all known quarters of the world where the fine arts are at all 
cultivated, which for the most part had been deemed worthy, by two 
juries, to represent their respective countries, in the field of art at 
the World’s Fair, and you may form an idea of the study a lover of 
pictures can accomplish, in the brief space of a morning hour, sur- 
rounded by such an immense number of notable works. 

The picture which we represent by an engraving on another page 
was one of the best and most admired in the English exhibition, which 


> 





certainly containe] no superfluity of such pictures, and was numbered 
116. 

The reader will allow me to describe a chance meeting that oc- 
curred to me before this painting, and to relate, as nearly as recollec- 
tion will permit, a conversation, the subject of which was the picture 
itself. The conversation, like the painting, is fixed indelibly in my 
memory, for it gave me an opportunity to observe a man, who, by his 
life, his deeds, and superior abilities, had always commanded my high- 
est admiration and my sincere respect, although I did not share his 
opinions, which, at this time, were such as to cause him to be stigma- 
tized by his earlier friends as a perjurer and renegade. 

On the morning in question I was accompanied by a friend—one: 
of those distinct existences, perfect specimens of which I have never 
met with except in Paris—a man who knew everybody that in any way 
attracted public attention, if not intimately, at least personally—a man 
who upon every subject of general interest, whether it concerned the 
national prosperity, or the renown of the new danseuse at the opera, 
had his own, individual, well-grounded opinion, influenced neither by 
the expressions of the public prints nor of the community at 
large. 

“See,” said he, as we stopped before Ochardson’s picture, “ see to 
what hands the description of the exhibition has been intrusted. 
Here we read: ‘ Challenging a Coward.’ Tell me, does this soldier, 
with his furrowed, weather-beaten face, look like a coward? We 
see, tis true, that the hand trembles, that he reaches after the insolent 
missive, that the blood rises to his temples ; but you may be certain 
that in the next moment he will thrust aside the conscientious eccle- 
siastic, and will stand before the impertinent cavalier like one who is 
accustomed to look death in the face, fearlessly, and without shudder 
—in a word, like a man. What perfect nonsense to brand this man 
with cowardice, in whom, at this moment, conscience and a sense 
(mistaken sense, perhaps) of honor are struggling for mastery! But 
I see you have in your hand a copy of the book in which, I hear, a 
well-known German painter, who is himself an exhibitor, expresses 
his impressions of the art-exhibition. Be so good as to Bee what he 
says of this picture. We Frenchmen are often so unpardonably su- 
perficial, arriving at conclusions without taking the trouble to consider 


. whether they are or are not well founded.” 


I opened the “ Paris Letters” of Frederick Pecht, and read: 
“* Challenging a Poltroon, and his Unpleasant Surprise,’ by Ochard- 
son, is in the costume of the seventeenth century, and drawn with ex- 
ceeding humor.” 

We looked at each other astonished, and, without saying a word, 
turned to the picture before us. Were we, then, both blind? In vain 
we sought to discover in the features of this old veteran of Cromwell’s 
the expression others thought they saw there. 

“No, by heavens, that is not fear!” cried my friend. “He is no 
poltroon, as this German painter and critic says. The man would give 
ten years of his life, if he could, at this moment, silence his conscience 
—if he could, without any misgivings on the score of right, draw his 
sword, and revenge the offended honor of the soldier.” 

“ But how does it happen that two writers, one of whom, the Ger- 
man, speaks with all the confidence of a professor—how does it hap- 
pen that both of them should be so unequivocally, so glaringly, in 
error? Can you account for it?” I asked my companion. “To me 
it is a mystery.” ; 

“Oh, it is no mystery to me,” he replied. “To differ from the 
multitude in opinion, is a dangerous thing in our times. A man whose 
conscience forbids his doing what others esteem an honor—allons 
done !—the nineteenth century cannot understand such a phenomenon. 
Mais, pardon,” he exclaimed, suddenly, as he beckoned a gentleman 
toward us, who had just entered the English art-department. “Now 
we will hear a third opinion.” 

The gentleman approached us, and shook the hand of my friend 
cordially. He was a man apparently between forty and forty-five 
years of age, in whose regular features the Jewish type was very 
strongly marked. In Northern Europe he would be taken by every 
one for an Israelite. 

“You, most noble Demosthenes, shall be judge between us and 
our catalogues,” said my companion, who, in his enthusiasm, quite 
forgot the usual ceremony of introduction. ,“ What did Ochardson 
set out to paint here ?—a coward, who déserves a caning ; or a sol- 
dier, whose belief, the peace of whose Soul, forbids his accepting a chal- 
lenge to mortal combat?” F.. 
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The gentleman fixed his eyes for a moment on the picture before 
us, with a look full of intelligence, smiled faintly, and replied : 

“Neither the one nor the other. Mr. Ochardson set out to paint 
figures. What thought he intended to express, I really can’t tell; nor 
he either, perhaps. That, however, is a secondary matter.” 

“ Secondary matter!” exclaimed my friend. ‘ What’s that you 
say? Come, come, talk sensibly. We are not in the Chamber of 
Deputies. Secondary matters—the thoughts an artist endeavors to 
embody in his works!” 

“T repeat,” rejoined the stranger, whom I now knew at least was 
a deputy, “ that it isa secondary matter. The artist is an individual- 
ity, and, however distinct and independent it may be, it exasperates 
my sense of human equality, if I think that another individuality will 
command—ay, perhaps tyrannize over mine in that of which the 
veriest despot cannot rob me—in my freedom of thought. What do 
I care for the thoughts of Mr. Ochardson? All the better for him if 
he is satisfied with them; but I think it the height of impertinence 
for a Quidam of Yorkshire, or any other place, to interrupt my prome- 
nade through this saloon by calling me to him, and crying out in red, 
black, and green, ‘I say, sir, look you what I thought, at a quarter to 
nine, on the evening of March 17th last past!’ ” 

We both laughed heartily. “A divine paradox!” exclaimed my 
friend. “ But what do you come here for, pray ?—why do you listen 
to music—why do you read any thing but your codex ?” 

“Tn order to provision myself with food for thought and reflection,” 
was the reply. “ What passes in my brain when I look at a picture, 
listen to melody, or read a book, is the subject of my concern. Can 
you not understand, then, that I should take little interest in what 
Monsieur So-and-so thought as he painted, composed, or wrote? To 
me the work is inferior that awakens in me only commonplace, every- 
day thoughts ; tedious, if it bores me ; lofty and sublime, if it inspires 
me—transports me beyond the miseries of this mundane existence, 
and cradles me in dreams, either peaceful or terrible.” 

“ Verily,” said my friend, “‘ you are in art what you are in politics, 
at once an idealist and a rationalist—a democrat and a Bonapartist.” 

“ Quite right,” replied the deputy, whose individuality now inter- 
ested me more than Ochardson’s picture. “I cannot dream or think 
per commando, or according to certain old, worn-out forms. The 
works of art I see here hardly excite my curiosity; whether this one 
or that one is more or less correctly drawn interests me but little. So 
also in politics. I cannot imagine France as being powerful and pros- 
perous, and as fulfilling her historic mission, except in the form of the 
empire, which, however, as you very well know, has never prevented, 
and never will prevent, my being among the bitterest opponents of the 
imperial government as it now exists. But where are we wandering 
to? From Ochardson to Napoleon IIL, and that, too, at eight o’clock 
in the morning. The future is full of promise. You want to know 
whether ce monsieur la-haut looks like a poltroon.” 

He turned his attention to the picture, and seemed to regard it 
from moment to moment with increasing interest. 

“Who is the gentleman ?” I wanted to ask my friend, in an under- 
tone, but, before I had time, he turned toward us, and said, as he 
passed his hand over his face, which had suddenly become deathly 
pale: 

“T was wrong a moment ago when I said that this picture had not 
the power to move me. It is avenged—it awakens a recollection in 
my heart, that is perhaps the most painful of my whole life. My 
brother, my poor brother!” 

He was silent for a moment, and my friend, who evidently was ac- 
quainted with the fate of this brother whose loss he mourned, gave 
him a look of sympathy. 

“You want to know whether Ochardson’s veteran here, who half 
refuses to accept the challenge of this cavalier—a companion of the 
hot-headed Rochester, I should say, judging from his aspect—looks 
like a poltroon. He certainly does not; we may be easily deceived. 
My brother was twenty-one years old, blond and delicate as a young 
girl, good and gentle as a saint. His entire strength lay in his pen. 
In the ordinary affairs of life—I think I do not insult his memory by 
telling the truth, and saying that he could never overcome a certain 
timidity, ay, a certain cowardice, and yet you know that he—call him 
also a poltroon if you will—accepted, without a tremor, the challenge 
of an ex-officer—he, who had never had a sword in his hand—stood 
up manfully before his skilled opponent, and allowed his life’s blood 
to be trawn, in order to remain true to his convictions. He died like 





a hero, and yet I cannot say that he was physically courageous. How, 
then, can we judge so difficult a matter in a picture ? ” 

“Duelling is the most fathomless nonsense that disgraces our age, 
a relic of barbarism,” rejoined my friend. “We might question the 
sanity of men who meet in single combat.” ° 

* And suppose you were to be challenged ? ” I asked. 

“Then, of course, I should be such an imbecile as to fight,” was 
the reply. 

“Not so I,” said the deputy, in a deep, earnest tone. “I should 
be stigmatized as a poltroon, a miserable coward, as I have never 
fought, but what of that? Are there not thousands who call me an 
ambitious, bombastic renegade and traitor, which is worse than to be 
called a coward, and still I enjoy my full share of the sweets of life?” 

“Yes,” replied my friend, “ but sensible people hold you in high 
esteem—” 

“Ay, and call me a fool,” interrupted the deputy, smiling. “ But 
I will leave you to your art-studies. I want to take a hasty glance at 
the exposition ; my time is very limited.” 

He shook my friend’s hand, bowed to me, and passed on. 

“ At least he has confirmed us in the opinion that our catalogues 
talk nonsense,” said my companion. ‘“ He can say what he will; he 
possesses a highly-cultivated artistic taste, especially in music. True, 
he was Liszt’s son-in-law—at least so it is said.” 

“ But, good heavens!” I exclaimed, “ what a barbarian you are! 
You bring me together with so important a personage, and never in- 
troduce me! Whois the man?” 

“ Mille pardons!” cried my friend, with a significant gesture, 
“ how could I be so remiss? but then who would have supposed that 
you did not know our future premier, for you must know we have our 
politics of the future, as well as you your music of the future ?” 

“Well, the deuce and all, tell me, won’t you, who the man is?” 

“ Why, no other than Emite Oxiivier!” 





A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


N aged woman died recently in the vicinity of Hanover, whose 
life had been unusually eventful. Born in a prison, of very 
poor parents, her early advantages were naturally of the lowest order. 
As she grew up, her father was repeatedly arrested and imprisoned 
for stealing, a disgrace she felt so keenly that she fled to Hamburg 
and went into service. At this time Hamburg was in possession of 
the French, and was the headquarters of Marshal Davoust, who com- 
manded in Northern Germany with almost unlimited powers. The 
despotism of the distinguished marshal is well known to the reader 
of history, but, despotic as he was, he was not insensible to the charms 
of female beauty, and, in the hands of more than one of the softer 
sex, the imperious lion became as gentle as a lamb. 

On the day Margaret was eighteen years old, she was met, on one 
of the principal streets of the city, by the marshal, who was so struck 
by her extreme beauty that he called her to him, inquired her name 
and direction, and noted both carefully in his memorandum-book. 

A few days later, she was summonded to appear at the bureau of 
the commandant. Trembling, she obeyed the mandate. If she was 
surprised to be received with the greatest politeness, her surprise be- 
came astonishment when Davoust conducted her to an elegant man- 
sion and told her that it, with all the appurtenances thereunto belong- 
ing, was hers. 

By this proceeding, the marshal found it easy to win Margaret's 
young heart, and she soon clung to him with all the warmth of a first 
love. Her life was now a brilliant one; her protector surrounded her 
with every luxury; through his influence, she was received into the 
best circles ; and no sooner did the people of Hamburg discover what 
influence she had with the powerful military satrap, than her saloons 
were frequented by the first people in the city. 

With such surroundings, Margaret was not slow to discover her 
deficiency in those accomplishments that are indispensable to all who 
would appear to advantage in the society of the cultivated, and she 
besought her admirer to furnish her with the means of improvement. 
He readily acceded to her request. The best masters were procured, 
and her leisure hours were devoted to study. In three months she 
learned the French language, so that she spoke it fluently. During 
the same time, although at first she ‘did not know one note from an- 
other, she learned to play the harp, and soon she astonished the mar- 
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shal by singing for him the most difficult of the German and French 
ballads. 

In all her luxurious surroundings, and as queen of many a brilliant 
féte, which, to please the marsha., she was compelled to attend, she 
did not forget her natite village andthe dear ones at home. As time 
wore on, she became so homesick, that Davoust was compelled to al- 
low her to make her relations a visit. She would willingly have gone 
in a modest conveyance, but the marshal, fearing perhaps to lose her, 
insisted on accompanying her with a coach-and-four. Arrived at home 
once more, she provided for her indigent parents by presenting them 
with a comfortable house and garden, on condition that, at their death, 
it should revert to her. Nor did she forget the poor of the vil- 
lage. As she had command of unlimited means, everybody pre- 
ferred the claims of old friendship, and, if possible, of relationship. 
Hers was the experience of every one on whom Fortune chances to 
smile. 

Her visit was necessarily short. She returned to Hamburg to see 
herself again courted and féted by every one who belonged to or whose 
interest it was to please the French party. Although she had frequent 
opportunity, unlike many other parvenus, she scorned to enrich her- 
self at the expense of her countrymen. She used often to tell of her 
having been offered bank-notes to the amount of one million francs 
if she would prevail on the marshal to put his name to a certain 
document. She, however, refused indignantly when she discovered 
that it would result greatly to the disadvantage of the citizens of 
Hamburg, although she might have easily obtained the desired signa- 
ture. 

But suddenly the French dominion in Northern Germany came to 
an end, and with it ended Margaret’s prosperity. Napoleon’s Russian 
campaign prepared for her a season of care and want. Blucher and 
the Cossacks quickly drove the French troops out of the country, the 
garrisons of a few of the cities excepted. Of these, the garrison of 
Hamburg held out longest. Davoust converted the city into one vast 
fortress, and then, like a lion at bay, he watched his opportunity to 
pounce upon his besiegers, but the opportunity did not present itself. 
The allies entered Paris, Napoleon was compelled to abdicate and quit 
France. Davoust no longer saw any room for hope. The English 
blockaded the port, and the Germans held him closely besieged on the 
land. He was compelled to surrender. He returned to France, 
retired to private life, and subsequently took little part in state 
affairs. 

Margaret remained behind, consoling herself with his promises 
that she should follow him so soon as quiet should be restored. She 
was not conscious of ever having injured or wounded any one; on the 
contrary, she felt that many were indebted to her for very considera- 
ble services, and that, during the siege, she had done all that lay in her 
power to lessen the sufferings of the besieged. She had spoken many 
a good word for her countrymen, and hundreds were indebted to her 
influence for the remission of penalties dictated by the despotic mili- 
tary discipline of the marshal. But she lacked the worldly experience 
that would have taught her not to depend on the recollection of such 
things as these for protection, and that every restoration demands its 
sacrifices. Hardly, therefore, had her protector quitted the city, 
when she began to be persecuted. Her most bitter and vindictive 
enemies were those who had been her most servile flatterers when she 
had it in her power to serve them. The number of accusations 
brought against her was unlimited ; some were very trivial, while oth- 
ers were of a very serious character. The rabble broke into her 
house, and she was compelled to fly to the police for protection. Turn 
which way she would, she met with nothing but persecution. She 
soon saw there was only one way by which she could purchase peace 
and security—that of abandoning all she possessed to her enemies— 
her house, equipage, jewels, wardrobe, every thing except the dress on 
her back. No sooner was she poor than no one troubled her further, 
and, unobserved, she was allowed to quit the city poorer even than she 
entered it. 

She directed her steps toward Mecklenburg, where she again be- 
came a servant-girl, hoping to end her days in quiet obscurity. But 
her beauty attracted a rich landowner of the neighborhood, and, as 
she had never heard any thing of the marshal, after giving him a full 
account of her past life, she became his wife. 

Again she saw herself surrounded by wealth and every luxury ; 
again she was the most brilliant and most courted of all the ladies in 
a neighborhood where she was not known; but cruel fate had new 





misfortunes in store for her. Her husband was, in secret, passionate. 
ly fond of play. One day, he came home, and surprised Margaret 
with the terrible disclosure that they were homeless, that his domi. 
nant passion had ruined them—all, all was gone. As her parents, ip 
the mean time, had died, but one thing remained to her. She and her 
husband left their old baronial chateau and broad acres, and repaired 
to the little house and garden formerly occupied by Margaret’s pa. 
rents. Hardly had they arrived, when her husband died. Now she 
was alone in the world, and so she remained until her death. 

There was incident enough in her life to make a volume. She 
dwelt with pleasure on the scenes of her earlier years, especially of 
her sojourn in Hamburg and her personal relations with the principal 
personages of that eventful period. Nearly all the princes and mar. 
shals of the first French empire had been her guests, and, for more 
than half a century, she seemed to live on these recollections—they 
were all life had to offer her. ; 

When she first returned to her native town, the reception she re. 
ceived was naturally a very cold one. The ladies especially, for very 
good reason, held themselves quite aloof from her; she was not 
treated unkindly, but, despite her superior accomplishments and ex. 
traordinary beauty, she was not admitted into society. For a while 
she was compelled to lead a life of seclusion. But, misfortune had 
taught her many a valuable lesson, and, in time, her dignified course 
and blameless life won her the respect of her neighbors, who, 
one after the other, found pleasure in welcoming her back to the 
world. 

She employed her leisure in acquiring several of the modern lan. 
guages, and it was not long before she found ample and lucrative em. 
ployment in teaching them. 

The memory of Marshal Davoust had a warm place in her heart 
to the day of her death, and nothing so much excited her indignation 
as to meet with paragraphs in the papers and histories of the times 
that censured him. 

She preserved to the last unmistakable traces of her former beauty 
She might have been likened to a grand old ruin around which cluster 
the memories of a former generation. At heart she was more French 
than German, and her last words were, “ Napoléon le Grand!” 





THE THREE BROTHERS. 


A NOVEL. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT, AUTHOR OF “ THE CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD,” 
“THE BROWNINGS,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XV.—KENSINGTON GORE. 


Lavrence Renton’s state of mind when he left the Manor immedi- 
ately after his father’s death was very different from that of his 
brother Ben. He was a different man altogether, as will be seen. 
He had that unconscious natural generosity of temper and unselfish- 
ness of disposition which is more a woman’s quality than a man’s. 
By instinct, he put himself, as it were, on the secondary level, and 
considered matters in general rather as they affected other people. 
It was no virtue in him, and he did not even know it. Such a dis- 
position could scarcely have existed with a passionate or energetic 
mind: and Laurie was not energetic. He could no more have 
absorbed himself in a foolish passion as Ben had done, than he could 
have set to work with the practical sense of his younger brother. He 
was iazy Laurence under all circumstances; fond of philosophizing 
over his mischances, taking most things very quietly; and he had a 
faculty of contenting himself with what was pleasant in whatsoever 
aspect it might come, which is the very death of ambition in every 
shape and form. He had occupied some rooms at Kensington, with 
a pretty studio attached to them, in his father’s lifetime, when money 
was plentiful. No wonder Mrs. Westbury had mourned over him, 
and denounced so luxurious a mode of bringing up. He was of 
course a younger son, and had no pretensions to lead an idle life. 
Providence seemed indeed to have indicated a public office, or some 
such moderate occupation, which would have left him time for his 
favorite dilettanteism and required no particular activity or exercise of 
intellect. But Laurence had been a perplexing subject to deal with 
all his life. He liad been one of those trying boys who have no par- 
ticular bent one way or another. He was a bright, intelligemt, indo- 
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Jent, inaccurate lad, utterly incapable of dates or facts in general, but 
full of social qualities—good-natured, tender-hearted, ready to do 
any thing for anybody. And then he had travelled a little, and 
drifted among an artist set, and from that day hoped and imagined 
himself capable of art. He had always had a certain facility in 
drawing, and everybody knows how easy it is to glide into the busy 
dawdling, the thousand pleasant trifles of occupation which fill the 
time of an amateur. It seemed to Laurie, as it has seemed to many 
another, that a life made beautiful by that faculty of discovering 
beauty which the humblest artist prides himself on possessing—and 
the privilege of claiming a kind of membership of a noble craft—was 
superior to the loftiest stool and the most dignified desk even in a 
Foreign Office. He was proud to call himself, as he often did, “a 
poor painter ;” and, alas! a poor painter in the literal sense of the 
words Laurie was. He had no genius, poor fellow! only a tender, 
amiable, pleasant, little talent, which would have led him into verses 
had his turn been literary. His friends and relations would have 
been more deeply shocked still had they known what a toss-up it was 
whether Laurie’s amateurship had taken the literary or the artistic 
turn—but fortunately it was the latter; and as he made pretty little 
sketches, and had given them away with charming liberality and 
harmed nobody, it was only the high moralists, such as his Aunt 
Lydia, who found any fault with what he was fond of calling his 
“trade.” And there was this to be said in his favor, that he had no 
expensive tastes, and that, given this mode of idleness, which he called 
work, Laurie’s was about as harmless a life as a young man could lead 
—“ especially as he will never need to maintain himself,” people had 
been used to say. 


| 
| 
| 





All this, however, had changed for him as for his brother. Even 
Laurie’s modest establishment could not be kept on two hundred a 


year; and he had been used to be liberal, and manage his money | 


matters with an easy hand, always ready to help a comrade in distress. 
So that it was absolutely necessary for him now to work. He went 
into his Kensington rooms with feelings not unlike those which moved 


Ben when he made his melancholy inventory of his things at the | 


Albany. There were accumulations of all kinds in the place. Bits of 
old carpet, bits of “ drapery,” bits of still-life, a little china, a little 
of every thing; and a north light, perfect of its kind, in the studio. 
He had fitted it all up to suit himself, with a hundred handy devices— 
stands for his portfolios, velvet-covered shelves, all sorts of nooks for 
the artistie trumpery which is supposed to be necessary in a studio ; 


and the tiny little sitting-room into which the studio opened had a | 
queer, little, round bow-window, looking into the park, which was | 
All the world | 


something like a box at the opera without the music. 
streamed under Laurie’s bow-window coming and going, and many a 


nod and’ pleasant smile reached the artist—save the mark—in his | 
velvet coat, as he came now and then from behind his fresh flowers | 


to look out upon the fashion and beauty, sometimes with a palette 
in his hand or maul-stick, on which he leaned as he looked out. It 
gave him a certain pleasure to pose in this professional way. Per- 
haps it was as well for the consistency of Laurie’s philosophy that it 
was September when he came back to Kensington Gore. He went 
and sat down in his bow-window, and nobody passed—nobody except 
the unknown people who stream about London streets all day long, 
and of whom no one takes any notice. No doubt there were human 
figures enough ; but the trees were very shabby in the park, and the 
grass, as far as he could see, was burnt to a pale yellow, and two nurse- 
maids and one guardsman had all the expanse to themselves. In 
these circumstances, perhaps, it was easier to take leave of his pleds- 
ant little hermitage. He sat in his window and looked carelessly out, 
and mused on the change. A pot of China asters, showy enough, yet 
betokening the winter which approached, replaced all the roses and 
bright geraniums which generally filled the stand. The season was 
over; and this kind of thing was over, and the first part of life. 
Well! he said to himself—and no particular harm either. Life 
was not Kensington Gore. Many admirable artists had lived and 
died in Fitzroy Square; and there was Turner in Queen Anne Street 
—not that one would choose to be like Turner. After all, it was but 
for half the year that Kensington Gore was desirable. When people 
were out of town, what did it matter? And then a smile crossed his 
face, as it occurred to him that henceforward he was not likely to be 
one of those who go out of town. Looking down, his vacant eye 
caught the succession of figures passing along the pavement; many 
very well-dressed, well-looking people, not having the least appear- | 





| face that was not to be seen again. 


ance of being outcasts of society. And yet such they must be, or 

else they would scarcely be there in such numbers in September. 

Then he went on to reflect what heaps of people he himself knew who 

lived in London all the year round, with the exception of a month or 

two, or a week or two, somewhere for health’s sake. Most painters 

were of this class. It was but identifying himself more entirely with 

the art he had chosen; and in that point of view it would be good 

for him. An amateur is never good for any thing, thought Laurie; 

but a man who has to devote himself to his work without any vain 

interruptions has a chance to make something of it. Then a gleam 

of pleasant and conscious vanity, for which he smiled at himself, 

flitted over his meditations. He could almost see the people pausing’ 
before a picture in the Academy—or two or three pictures for that 

matter—why not ?—when he had nothing else to do—and telling each 

other how the painter had been maltreated by fortune, and how this was 

the result of it—hard work and success, and substantial pudding and 

sweetest praise—ay, and a reputation very different from that. of the 
dilettante who strolled from his studio to the bow-window, and looked 
out in his professional costume to receive the salutations of the ladies. 

“There is poor Laurie Renton, who has been so foolish as to take to 
art and nonsense; but, fortunately, he will never need to be depend- 
ent on it.”” That was what the ladies used to say as they passed. 
How different it would be when they stood before the great picture in 
the Academy, and read the name in the catalogue! He saw the ex- 
pression on certain faces as they read that name. ‘“ What, Laurie 
Renton! who would have thought he could ever have been good for 
any thing?” This was what Laurie called thinking over his changed 
affairs. 

There was one drop of bitterness, however, in his cup which had 
not been in Ben’s. We have said that when Mrs. Westbury visited 
Laurie in his room on the night of his father’s funeral, there were 
some little notes lying on his table, over which he was making him- 
self miserable, with his face hidden in his hands. It is not necessary 


| to mention her name, as she has, unfortunately, nothing to do with 


this story; but the fact was, that there had been somebody whose 
little notes made Laurie’s heart beat. They had been the simplest 
kind of letters—‘“‘ Dear Mr. Renton—Mamma bids me say that she 
will be very glad if you will come to dinner on Thursday ;””—nothing 
more ; and yet he had tied them up very carefully together and pre- 
served them—the foolish fellow—as if they were pearls and dia- 
monds. 

It was one of those niight-have-beens, which are in every life. She 
had very good blood, and very sweet looks, and that perfect homely 
training of an English girl which people try to persuade us has van- 
ished from the world, had we not eyes of our own to see otherwise. 
She knew no Latin nor Greek, but she was more brightly intelligent 
than her brother, for instance, who was a fellow of All Souls. And she 
had not a penny; and if Laurie Renton had come in, as seemed likely, 
to as much money as would have produced him fifteen hundred or even 
a thousand pounds a year—! 

Alas! that is how things happen in this life. Laurie was not the 
kind of man, like Ben, to dare the impossible and keep his love at all 
hazards. He knew well enough it would not do. Years must pass 
before he painted that picture at which his friends should stare in the 
Academy ; and in the interval no doubt some one would come in who 
could give her every thing she ought to have, and for whom her sweet 


| face would brighten, and not for him. This had been the first thought 
| that had occurred to Laurie when his father’s will was read. He had 


seen her standing in her bridal veil beside some one else, five minutes 
after the sound of the lawyer’s voice had died on his ear. It had 
wrung his heart, but he had said, “God bless her!” all the same. 
Never word of love had passed between them. When the returning 
season brought her back to the little house in Mayfair, she would 
wander, perhaps sigh, perhaps ask what had become of Mr. Renton ? 
But by that time Laurie knew his little boat would have been so long 
gone down under the sea, that there would not be even a circle left 
on the smooth, treacherous water. It might cost her a little gentle 
expectation or disappointment—a wistful look here and there for the 
Unselfish as he was, Laurie hoped 
it would cost her as much as that; but it would not cost her more. 
And long before the seven years were out or his great picture exhib- 
ited in the Academy—to which, perhaps, her friends would object as 
much as to his poverty—she would be some one else’s wife. And it 
would be better for her. She had always been too good for Laurie, 
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Some one who could give her rank, wealth, whatever heart could de- 
sire—! Poor Laurie’s heart contracted with a sudden pang, and 
forced the moisture to his eyes. He was only four-and-twenty, poor 
fellow! But it was to be so. Not his the force or the passion to resist 
fate. It was one of the might-have-beens which give so strange, so 
shadowy a character to this existence. Strange to stand amid the un- 
alterable laws of Nature, and see what caprice moves the fate of the 
chief of Nature’s works! If Aunt Lydia had held her peace! If Mr. 
Renton had not changed his mind! We are such stuff as dreams are 
made of! Laurie said to himself, as he turned from the scentless 
China asters in his window and the empty Park, and this concluded 
phase of life. 

But still things might have been worse. This overthrow might 
have happened a year ago, at the moment when Laurie had pledged all 
his credit, and given all his money to Geoffrey Sutton—poor old fel- 
low !—after the brigands sacked his little villa up on Lake Nemi, and 
took every thing he had in the world. When old Geoff was going 
about, wild and penniless, girt round with pistols, to revenge his loss, 
without thinking that his life might go instead of Masaccio’s, and that 
nobody would be left to pay his friends at home—what a business 
it would have been, had this happened then! But in the mean time 
Geoff’s old uncle had been so obliging as to die, and all was right 
again. Or had it occurred that time when Laurie took his last twenty 
pounds out of the bank to send Harry Wood to Rome to nurse his 
lungs and pursue his studies! Fortunately, at this moment there was 
nothing in hand to make matters worse than they were by nature, 
which Laurie reflected was the greatest good luck—a chance which he 
scarcely deserved, imprudent as he was. So that, on the whole, ex- 
cept for the necessity of leaving Kensington Gore, it would not make 
much difference. That he should feel a little, of course ; every thing 
was so handy, so nice, so bright, and Mrs. Brown understood his ways. 
But, after all, what did it matter where a man lived? A good light to 
paint by, any sort of a clean room to sleep in, and a friendly face now 
and then to look in upon his work. Of that last particular he was al- 
ways certain. Indeed, Laurie was fully aware that among his artist 
friends he was likely to be rather more than less popular when he 
ceased to be a “ swell” and amateur. 

Such were the young man’s thoughts when he began to feel the 
ground under his feet again after his overthrow. Poor Ben! how hard 
it would be upon him! but, after all, for himself it was no such terrible 
business. Art is long; and so, for that matter, is life, too, at four-and- 
twenty, or at least appears so, which comes to much the same thing. 
Laurie for his part would have been very glad to have stood by his 
brother and given him all the succor that brotherly sympathy can give, 
had the elder been so inclined ; but, to tell the truth, Ben had been 
morose when they parted, and had requested to be left alone, and that 
no attempt should be made to condole with or help him until be himself 
took the initiative. Laurie went and made a sketch of the three fairy 
princes setting out on their travels, to solace himself when he had 
“thought over,” as above, for a sufficiently long period. Such little 
sketches were the best things he ever did, his friends said. There was 
young Frank marching in advance on a noble steed, with the sun shining 
on his helmet and all his gorgeous apparel ; and Laurie himself follow- 
ing after with his easel on his shoulder, his portfolios, half-finished 
canvases, palettes, color-boxes, and accompanying trumpery, hung 
about his person. Ben came last, with his coat buttoned, and his 
face set against the wind. Poor Ben! it was more difficult to make 
out how he would take it than how it would affect the others. Thus 
Laurie even in the first shock made light of his own share. There 
were three beautifully distinct paths on which the three were setting 
out. In Frank’s case the road was continuous, and led through 
sundry stormy indications of battle, and fantastic—supposed—Indian 
towers, to where a coronet hung in mid-air—the infallible reward, as 
everybody knows, of energetic young soldiers, who leave the Guards 
for the line. In Laurie’s own path, the glorious cupolas of the 
National Gallery, with laughing little imps fondly embracing each 
pepper-pot, closed the vista. These were easy of execution; but 
what was to be the end of Ben’s painful way? It lay up-hill in his 
brother’s sketch, a perfect alp of ascent. But on the height, though 
so austere, stood Renton Manor in full sunshine, at one side; while 
on the other appeared a stately Tudor interior, full of gentlemen in 
their hats, where some one with the features of the pedestrian be- 
low was addressing the interested audience. “ For, of course, that 
is how it will end,” Laurie said to himself; and yet his heart melted 





—poor foolish fellow !—over the rocks and glaciers in his brother’s 
way. 
“ And I wonder which of them will meet the White Cat,” Laurie 
said to himself, hanging over his drawing-block with his pencil in 
hand, giving here and there a touch ; “ Frank, perhaps, as becomes a 
soldier ; but I wish it might be Ben.” And then he bent over his 
own part of the sketch, and did something to the imps on the National 
Gallery, and sighed. With that soft ache in his heart—poor fellow !— 
enchanted primrose-paths were not for him. So the next thing he did 
was to plant a lovely little ideal figure on the rocks through which his 
elder brother was to make his way, beckoning to Ben, and cheering 
him on. That was how it should be. He spent a great deal of time 
over his drawing, and took pleasure in the comic burdens which were 
suspended from his own person—brushes dangling at his heels, a lay 
figure suspended over his shoulder, and a little dog barking in amaze 
at the wonderful apparition. He laughed over it, just as he had 
sighed. Fate was good to Laurie, who could find some way of ex- 
tracting a little pleasure, a little amusement, out of every thing. It 
was quite late in the afternoon when he put his drawing-block aside, 
placing it on the mantel-piece, where the drawing might catch his 
eye whenever he returned, and took his hat and went out. He was 
going to ask advice of old Welby, an old R. A. of his acquaintance, as 
to what course of study he should adopt, and what would be best for 
him in general, in the way of art. ‘ And there’s the padrona as well, 
who understands a fellow better than Welby,” he added to himself, as 
he went out; and perhaps that was why he put one of Mrs. Brown’s 
monthly roses—for lack of a better—in his button-hole, as he passed. 
For he was a young fellow who was fond of the society of women, and 
liked to appear well in their eyes, notwithstanding that ache in his 
heart. 


—_\_or—— 


CHAPTER XVI.—WELBY, R. A. 


Otp Welby, R. A., lived in No. 375 Fitzroy Square. 

He had lived there or thereabout all his life; but his immediate 
dwelling-place was one which he had not occupied for above a year or 
two, and to which he had come out of charitable, friendly motives, 
which he would have denied reluctantly, had he been accused of them. 
It was poor Severn’s house, and Severn’s widow never would have 
been able to keep it but for old Weliby, who had suddenly become dis- 
satisfied with his rooms, and discovered that the ground-floor of 375 
was the very thing he wanted. The old gentleman was very well off, 
and very famous; but he was a bachelor, and had never aspired to 
the honor and worry of a house of his own. He was a thorough 
painter, steeped to the lips in that theory of life which is more de- 
structive of soeial follies, and more wedded to liberty, than any other. 
Of all things in this world there was nothing he cared so much for as 
art. He loved the artist and the artist-hand wherever he met with 
them, though he did not always display his feeling. Mere intelligence 
even, when it was bright and genuine, the uncultivated eye that per- 
ceived an effect, though in utter ignorance of its why or wherefore, 
pleased him ; but he was very little interested in fine people, or about 
enthusiasts who would come and rave to him of his lovely pictures. 
“ And had never found out the meaning of one of them, sir,” he 
would say, with a little snort of indignation. He had had his day of 
society, and had been much petted as an original as well as a great 
painter, but had borne his distinction very soberly, with a head it 
proved impossible to turn; and now, having surmounted that or- 
deal, he lived as he liked living, seeing such people as he liked, 
going out when he pleased, dining when he pleased, dressing ac- 
cording to his own taste, with an utter disregard of anybody’s 
opinions. He had taken to Laurie as he seldom took to young 
men, and it was of him that our amateur went to seek counsel— 
one of the most foolish things, had Laurie but known it, that he 
ever did in his life. 

The ground-floor of the mansion in Fitzroy Square consisted of the 
dining-room in the front, an immense dark room with sober-toned walls 
and great pictures in heavy old frames, which was Welby’s sitting-room. 
The room beyond, which opened into it by folding-doors, was a bare, 
scantily-furnished antechamber, where strangers, and models, and Phi- 
listines in general, were sent to wait his pleasure ; beyond that, again, 
with a separate passage of its own, was the studio, which was not @ 


“part of the original building, but had been added to it by one of the 
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many artists who had inhabited the house. Still farther on, following 
the plan of the original dwelling-place, was Mr. Welby’s bedroom, 
which was not very large, and looked into the dingy, smoky London 
garden, with a few trees in it which made your fingers black when vou 
touched them, but which, nevertheless, flourished and threw out their 
fresh leaves every spring as if they had been in the depths of the 
country. It was Forrester, Mr. Welby’s man, who was almost as great 
an authority on art as himself, who opened the door to Laurie with 
frank salutation, and showed him into the studio, where his master 
was. “ Mr. Renton, sir, come to see you,” he said, with the pleasant 
confidence that he was making an fgreeable announcement, and 
lingered a moment in the room to shake down the contents of a port- 
folio which bulged unharmoniously and wounded his sensitive eye. 
“T told you, sir, as them Albert Doorers you went and bought was 
too big for any of the books,” he said, with a gentle reproach.—‘“ Then 
go and order some bigger,” retorted his master; and with this little 
episode Laurie’s salutations were broken. Mr. Welby was not at work. 
He was looking over some tiny little scraps of drawings which were 
worth a great deal more than their weight in gold, carefully examining 
a frayed edge here and there, mounting them with his own hands, 
caressing them as if they had been his children. The studio was a 
great, solemn, stately place, not like Laurie’s little shed. There was 
a rich old mossy Turkish carpet on the floor, and wonderful pieces 
of old art-furniture worth a fortune in themselves. Two or three 
easels stood about, one bearing a picture, set there clearly for pur- 
poses of exhibition, and another honored by a pure white square of 
canvas without a line upon it. The picture was not Welby’s own. 
He worked but little nowadays, and that little only when the inspira- 
tion was upon him. It was by an old Italian master, little known, 
who was the R. A.’s special pet and protégé. He had been pointing 
out its beauties to some bewildered visitors only that morning, who 
would much rather have seen a Welby, even in the most fragmentary 
condition, than the curious, quaint Angelichino which required a very 
profound artistic taste to understand. Nobody knew whether old 
Welby’s admiration for his pet master was genuine, or was his way of 
jeering at a partially-educated amateur public. That and his pure 
white canvas were his favorite show-pieces, and these accordingly 
were the most prominent objects in the studio when Laurie’ went in. 
The painter himself was a little man, with refined features, but many 
wrinkles ; his eyes were very keen and bright under the shaggy mo- 
bile eyebrows with which he almost talked, and the color on his cheek 
was as fresh as a winter-apple.. His hair was almost white, and so was 
his beard ; but yet he was not old. He had a black-velvet bonnet on his 
white locks—not a skull-cap, but a round bonnet, such as the Dutch 
painters wear in their pictures—and a velvet coat; and was not above 
adding—it was apparent—a skilful touch to the picturesqueness of his 
appearance by means of dress. Such was the man who held out both 
his hands to Laurie, with a half-foreign warmth mingled with his Eng- 
lish calm. ‘“ Ah, Renton, I am glad to see you,” he said; “a young 
fellow like you in September is a rarity; and I wanted some one to 
look at my little Titians. I picked them up in Venice for an old song. 
There is where you boys should go. Such lights! such reflections! 
Look here, my dear fellow—what do you say to that?” 

Laurie gazed and applauded as was expected of him; but somehow, 
though he had been moderately cheerful before, the sight of this life 
which was no life filled him suddenly with an uncalled-for depression. 
To go wild about a scrap of paper with some pencilled lines made how 
many hundred years ago, and never to think of the lives getting wrecked, 
the hearts getting broken round you! This was what Laurie suddenly 
thought—with great injustice, as was natural—and felt disposed to 
walk away again on the spot without betraying the troubles of which 
the other was unconscious. “The padrona would have known before 
I had said a word,” he said to himself in his heart. 

Whether Mr. Welby, whose eye was keen enough, whatever his 
sympathy might be, read his young friend’s thoughts at once it would 
be impossible to tell. If he did, he showed no feeling for them. He 
went on calmly to the end of his new acquisitions, pointing out their 
beauties ; and then when Laurie was sick and faint, and felt that he 
hated Titian, put them all together in a most leisurely way and locked 
them up in a drawer of a beautiful ebony cabinet all inlaid with silver. 
Then he returned to his visitor and drew a chair to the table and 
pointed to one near him. ‘Come and tell me all about it,” he said 
with the most sudden change in his tone. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


FAIR ELEANOR. 


7] HEN the birds were mating and building 
To the sound of a pleasant tune, 
Fair Eleanor sat on the porch and spun 
All the long bright afternoon. 
She wound the flax on the distaff, 
She spun it fine and strong; 
She sung as it slipped through her hands, and this 
Was the burden of her song: 
“T sit here spinning, spinning, 
And my heart beats joyfully, 
Though my lover is riding away from me 
To his home by the hills of the sea.” 


When the shining skeins were finished, 

And the loom its work had done, 
Fair Eleanor brought her linen out 

To spread on the grass in the sun. 
She sprinkled it over with water, 

She turned and bleached it white ; 
And still she sung, and the burden 

Was gay, as her heart was light : 
“0 sun, keep shining, shining! 

O web, bleach white for me! 
For now my lover is riding back 

From his home by the hills of the sea.” 


When the sun, through the leaves of autumn, 
Burned with a dull-red flame, 

Fair Eleanor had made the robes 
To wear when her lover cime. 

And she stood at the open clothes-press, 
And the roses burned in her face, 
As she strewed with roses and lavender 

Her folded linen and lace ; 
And she murmured softly, softly : 

“ My bridegroom draws near to me, 
And we shall ride back together 

To his home by the hills of the sea.” 


When the desolate clouds of winter 
Shrouded the face of the sun, 
Then the fair, fair Eleanor, wedded, 
Was dressed in the robes she had spun. 
But never again in music 
Did her silent lips dispart, 
Though her lover came from his home by the sea, 
And clasped her to his heart; 
Though he cried, as he kissed and kissed her, 
Till his sobs through the house were heard— 
Ah, she was too happy where she had gone, 


I ween, to answer a word ! 
Pue@se Cary. 





ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT STOKES BEFORE 
THE BRITISH SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATION, 


T" the address with which the busitess of the meeting is opened, it 

is usual for your president to give some account of the most re- 
cent progress of science. The task is by no means an easy one. Few, 
|, indeed, are familiar with science in all its branches ; and, even to one 





who was, the selection of topics and the mode of treating them would 
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still present difficulties. I shall not attempt to give an account of the 
recent progress of science in general, but shall select from those 
branches with which I am more familiar some examples of recent 
progress which may, I hope, prove to be of pretty general interest. 
And, even in this, I feel that I shall have to crave your indulgence, for 
it is hard to be intelligible to some without being wearisome to 
others. 
PROGRESS AND PROBLEMS OF ASTRONOMY. 

Among the various branches of physical science, astronomy occu- 
pies, in many respects, a foremost rank. The movements of the 
heavenly bodies must have occupied the attention and excited the 
ifterest of mankind from the earliest ages, and accordingly the first 
rudiments of the science are lost in the depths of antiquity. The 
grandeur of the subjects of contemplation which it presents to us 
has won for it especial favor, and its importance in relation to navi- 
gation has caused it to be supported by national resources. Newton’s 
great discovery of universal gravitation raised it from the rank of a 
science of observation to that of one admitting of the most exact 
mathematical deduction ; and the investigation of the consequences 
of this law, and the explanation thereby of the lunar and planetary 
disturbances, have afforded a field for the exercise of the highest 
mathematical powers on the part of Newton and his successors. 
Gradually the apparent anomalies, as they might have been deemed, 
inthe motions of the heavenly bodies, were shown to be necessary 
consequences of the one fundamental law; and, at last, as the result 
of calculations of enormous labor, tables were constructed, enabling 
the places of those bodies, at any given time, to be determined years 
beforehand, with astonishing precision. A still more striking step 
was taken. When it had been shown, by careful calculation, that the 
apparent motion of the remotest of the planets then known to belong 
to our system could not be wholly explained on the theory of gravita- 
tion, by taking account of the disturbing powers of the other known 
planets, Adams, in our own country, and Leverrier, in France, boldly 


reversed the problem, and, instead of determining the disturbing | 


effect of a known planet, set themselves to inquire what must be the 
mass and orbit of an unknown planet which shall be capable of pro- 
ducing by its disturbing force the unexplained deviations in the posi- 
tion of Uranus from its calculated place. The result of this inquiry 
is too well known to require notice. 

After these brilliant achievements, some may perhaps have been 
tempted to imagine that the field of astronomical research must have 
been wellnigh exhausted. Small perturbations, hitherto overlooked, 
might be determined, and astronomical tables thereby rendered still 
more exact. New asteroids might be discovered by the telescope. 
More accurate values of the constants with which we have to deal 
might be obtained. But no essential novelty of principle was to be 
looked for in the department of astronomy ; for such we must go to 
younger and less mature branches of science. 

Researches which have been carried on within the last few years, 
even the progress which has been made within the last twelve months, 
shows how short-sighted such an anticipation would have been ; what 
an unexpected flood of light may sometimes be thrown over one science 
by its union with another; how conducive accordingly to the advance- 
ment of science may be an association like the present, in which not 
only are the workers at special sciences brought together in the sec- 
tional meetings, but in the general meetings of the Association, and 
in the social intercourse, which, though of an informal character, is no 
unimportant part of our proceedings, the cultivators of different 
branches of science are brought together, and have an opportunity of 
enlarging their minds by contact with the minds of others, who have 
been used to trains of thought of a very different character from their 
own, 

RELATIONS OF ASTRONOMY AND OPTICS. 

The science of astronomy is indebted to that of optics for the 
principles which regulate the construction of those optical instru- 
ments which are so essential to the astronomer. It repaid its debt by 
furnishing to optics a result which it is important we should keep in 
view in considering the nature of light. It is to astronomy that we 
are indebted for the first proof we obtained of the finite velocity of 
light, and for the first numerical determination of that enormous ve- 
locity. Astronomy, again, led, forty-four years later, to a second de- 
termination of that velocity in the remarkable phenomenon of aberra- 
tion discovered by Bradley, a phenomenon presenting special points 
of interest in relation to the nature of light, and which has given rise 





to some discussion, extending even to the present day, so that the 
astronomer-royal has not deemed it unworthy of investigation, laborious 
as he foresees the trial is likely to prove, to determine the constant of 
aberration by means of a telescope having its tube filled with water. 
If, in respect of these phenomena, optics received much aid from 
astronomy, the latter science has been indebted to the former for in- 
formation which could not otherwise have been obtained. The mo- 
tions and the masses of the heavenly bodies are revealed to us more 
or less fully by astronomical observations ; but we could not thus be- 
come acquainted with the chemical nature of these distant objects. 
Yet, by the application of the spectroscope to the scrutiny of the 
heavenly bodies, evidence has been obtained of the existence therein 
of various elements known to us by the chemical examination of 
the materials of which our own earth is composed; and not only so, 
but light is thrown on the state in which matter is there existing, 
which, in the case of nebule especially, led to the formation of new 
ideas respecting their constitution, and the rectification of astronomical 
speculations previously entertained. I shall not, however, dwell 
further on this part of the subject, which is now of some years’ stand- 
ing, and has been mentioned by more than one of your former presi- 
dents, but will pass on to newer researches in the same direction. 


MOTIONS OF THE STARS. 


We are accustomed to apply to the stars the epithet fixed. Night 
after night they are seen to have the same relative arrangement; and, 
when their places are determined by careful measurement, and certain 
small corrections due to known causes are applied to the immediate 
results of observation, they are found to have the same relative dis- 
tances. But when, instead of days, the observations extend over 
months or years, it is found that the fixity is not quite absolute. De- 
fining as fixity, invariability of position as estimated with reference to 
the stars as a whole, and comparing the position of any individual 
star with those of the stars in its neighborhood, we find that some of 
the stars exhibit “ proper motions”—show, that is, a progressive 
change of angular position as seen from the earth, or rather as they 
would be seen from the sun, which we may take for the mean annual 
place of the earth. This indicates linear motion in a direction trans- 
verse to the line joining the sun with the star. But, since our sun is 
merely a star, a line drawn from the star exhibiting proper motion to 
our sun is, as regards the former, merely a line drawn to a star taken 
at random, and, therefore, there is no reason why the star’s motion 
should be, except accidentally, in a direction perpendicular to the line 
joining the star with our sun. We must conclude that the stars, in- 
cluding our own sun, or some of them at least, are moving in various 
directions in space, and that it is merely the transversal component of 
the whole motion, or rather of the motion relatively to our sun, that 
is revealed to us by a change in the star’s apparent place. 

How, then, shall we determine whether any particular star is ap- 
proaching to or receding from our sun? It is clear that astronomy 
alone is powerless to aid us here, since such a motion would be unac- 
companied by change of angular position. Here the science of optics 
comes to our aid in a remarkable manner. 


ANALOGIES OF LIGHT AND SOUND. 


The pitch of a musical note depends, as we know, on the number 
of vibrations which reach the ear in a given time, such as a second. 
Suppose, now, that a body, such as a bell, which is vibrating a given 
number of times per second, is at the same time moving from the ob- 
server, the air being calm. Since the successive pulses of sound travel 
all with the velocity of sound, but diverge from different centres, 
namely, the successive points in the bell’s path at which the bell was 
when those pulses were first excited, it is evident that the sound- 
waves will be somewhat more spread out on the side from which the 
bell is moving, and more crowded together on the side toward which 
it is moving, than if the bell had been at rest. Consequently, the 
number of vibrations per second which reach the ear of an observer 
situated in the former of these directions will be somewhat smaller, 
and the number which reach an observer situated in the opposite di- 
rection somewhat greater, than if the bell had been at rest. Hence, 
to the former the pitch will be somewhat lower, and to the latter some- 
what higher, than the natural pitch of the bell. And the same thing 
will happen if the observer be in motion instead of the bell, or if both 
be in motion ; in fact, the effect depends only on the relative motion of 
the observer and the bell in the direction of a line joining the two— 
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in other words, on the velocity of recession or approach of the ob- 
server and the bell. The effect may be perceived in standing by a 
railway when a train, in which the steam-whistle is sounding, passes 
by at full speed, or, better still, if the observer be seated in a train 
which is simultaneously moving in the opposite direction. 

The present state of optical science is such as to furnish us with 
evidence, of a force which is perfectly overwhelming, that light con- 
sists of a tremor or vibratory movement propagated in an elastic me- 
dium filling the planetary and stellar spaces, a medium which thus 
fulfils for light an office similar to that of air for sound. In this 
theory, to difference of periodic time corresponds difference of re- 
frangibility. Suppose that we were in possession of a source of light 
capable, like the bell in the analogous case of sound, of exciting in 
the ether supposed at rest vibrations of a definite period, correspond- 
ing, therefore, to light of a definite refrangibility. Then, just as in 
the case of sound, if the source of light and the observer were reced- 
ing from or approaching to each other with a velocity which was not 
insensibly small compared with the velocity of light, an appreciable 
lowering or elevation of refrangibility would be produced, which would 
be capable of detection by means of a spectroscope of high dispersive 
power. 

The velocity of light is so enormous, about one hundred and 
eighty-five thousand miles per second, that it can readily be imagined 
that any motion which we can experimentally produce in a source of 
light is as rest in comparison. But the earth, in its orbit around the 
sun, moves at the rate of about eighteen miles per second; and, in 
the motion of stars approaching to or receding from our sun, we might 
expect to meet with velocities comparable with this. The orbital ve- 
locity of the earth is, it is true, only about the one ten-thousandth 
part of the velocity of light. Still, the effect of such a velocity on 
the refrangibility of light, which admits of being easily calculated, 
proves not to be so insensibly small as to elude all chance of detec- 
tion, provided only the observations are conducted with extreme 
delicacy. 


CELESTIAL APPLICATIONS OF THE SPECTROSCOPE. 


But how shall we find in such distant objects as the stars an ana- 
logue of the bell which we have assumed in the illustration drawn 
from sound? What evidence can we ever obtain, even if an examina- 
tion of their light should present us with rays of definite refrangibility, 
of the existence in those remote bodies of ponderable matter vibrating 
in known periods not identical with those corresponding to the refran- 
gibilities of the definite rays which we observe? The answer to this 
question will involve a reference, which I will endeavor to make as 
brief as I can, to the splendid researches of Professor Kirchhoff. The 
exact coincidence of certain dark lines in the solar spectrum, with 
bright lines in certain artificial sources of light, had previously been, 
in one or two instances, observed ; but it is to Kirchhoff we owe the 
inference, from an extension of Prevost’s theory of exchanges, that a 
glowing medium which emits bright light of any particular refrangi- 
bility necessarily (at that temperature at least) acts as an absorbing 
medium, extinguishing light of the same refrangibility. In saying 
this, it is but just to mention that, in relation to radiant heat (from 
whence the transition to light is easy), Kirchhoff was preceded, though 
unconsciously, by our own countryman, Mr. Balfour Stewart. The in- 
ference which Kirchhoff drew from Prevost’s theory thus extended, led 
him to make a careful comparison of the places of the dark lines of 
the solar spectrum with those of bright lines produced by the incan- 
descent gas or vapor of known elements; and the coincidences were 
in many cases so remarkable as to establish almost to a certainty the 
existence of several of the known elements in the solar atmosphere, 
producing by their absorbing action the dark lines coinciding with the 
bright lines observed. Among other elements, may be mentioned, in 
particular, hydrogen, the spectrum of which, when traversed by an 
electric discharge, shows a bright line or band exactly coinciding with 
the dark line C, and another with the line F. 

Now, Mr. Huggins found that several of the stars show in their 
spectra dark lines coinciding in position with C and F; and, what 
strengthens the belief that this coincidence, or apparent coincidence, 
is not merely fortuitous, but is due to a common cause, is, that the two 
lines are found associated together, both present or both absent. And 
Kirchhoff’s theory suggests that the common cause is the existence of 
hydrogen in the atmospheres of the sun and certain stars, and its exer- 
cise of an absorbing action on the light emitted from beneath. 








HOW THE SPECTROSCOPE REVEALS THE MOTIONS OF THE 
STARS. 

Now, by careful and repeated observations with a telescope, fur- 
nished with a spectroscope of high dispersive power, Mr. Huggins 
found that the F line, the one selected for observation in the spectrum 
of Sirius, did not exactly coincide with the corresponding bright line 
of a hydrogen spark, which latter agrees in position with the solar F, 
but was a little less refrangible, while preserving the same general ap- 
pearance. What conclusion, then, are we to draw from the result? 
Surely it would be most unreasonable to attribute the dark lines in 
the spectra of the sun and of Sirius to distinct causes, and to regard 
their almost exact coincidence as purely fortuitous, when we have in 
proper motion a vera causa to account for a minute difference. And 
if, as Kirchhoff’s labors render almost certain, the dark solar line de- 
pends on the existence of hydrogen in the atmosphere of our sun, we 
are led to infer that that element, with which the chemist working in 
his laboratory is so familiar, exists and is subject to the same physical 
laws in that distant star, so distant that, judging by the most probable 
value of its annual parallax, light, which would go seven times round 
our earth in one second, would take fourteen years to travel from the 
star. What a grand conception of the unity of plan pervading the 
universe do such conclusions present to our minds ! 

Assuming, then, that the small difference of refrangibility observed 
between the solar F and that of Sirius is due to proper motion, Mr. 
Huggins concludes from his measures of the minute difference of 
position that at the time of the observation Sirius was receding from 
the earth at the rate of 41.4 miles per second. A part of this was due 
to the motion of the earth in its orbit; and on deducting the orbital 
velocity of the earth, resolved in the direction of a line drawn from 
the star, there remained 29.4 miles per second as the velocity with 
which Sirius and our sun are mutually receding from each other. Con- 
sidering the minuteness of the quantity on which the result depends, 
it is satisfactory to find that Mr. Huggins’s results as to the motion of 
Sirius have been confirmed by the observations of Father Secchi made 
at Rome with a different instrument. 

The determination of radial proper motion in this way is still in its 
infancy. It is worthy of note that, unlike the detection of transversal 
proper motion by change of angular position, it is equally applicable 
to stars at all distances, provided they are bright enough to render 
the observations possible. It is conceivable that the results of these 
observations may one day lead to a determination of the motion of the 
solar system in space, which is more trustworthy than that which has 
been deduced from changes of position, as being founded on a broader 
induction, and not confined to conclusions derived from the stars in 
our neighborhood. Should even the solar system and the nearer 
stars be drifting along, as Sir John Herschel suggests, with an approx- 
imately common motion, like motes in a sunbeam, it is conceivable 
that the circumstance might thus be capable of detection. To what 
wide speculations are we led as to the possible progress of our knowl- 
edge when we put together what has been accomplished in different 
branches of science ! 


SPECTROSCOPIC OBSERVATION OF ECLIPSES. 


I turn now to another recent application of spectral analysis. The 
phenomenon of a total solar eclipse is described by those who have 
seen it as one of the most imposing that can be witnessed. The 
rarity of its occurrence and the shortness of its duration afford, how- 
ever, opportunity for only a hasty study of the phenomena which may 
then present themselves. Among these one of the most remarkable, 
seen indeed before, but first brought prominently into notice by the 
observers who watched the eclipse of July 7, 1842, consists in a series 
of mountain-like or cloud-like luminous objects seen outside the dark 
disk of the moon. These have been seen in subsequent toral eclipses, 
and more specially studied by means of photography by Mr. Warren 
De La Rue in the eclipse of June 18, 1860. The result of the various 
observations, and especially the study which could be made at leisure, 
of the photographs obtained by Mr. De La Rue, proved conclusively 
that these appendages belong to the sun, not to the moon. The pho- 
tographs proved further their light to be remarkable for actinic power. 
Since that time the method of spectral analysis has been elaborated ; 
and it seemed likely that additional information bearing on the na- 
ture of these objects might be obtained by the application of the spec- 
troscope. Accordingly various expeditions were equipped for the 
purpose of observing the total solar eclipse which was to happen on 
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August 17, 1868. In our own country an equatorially-mounted tele- 
scope provided with a spectroscope was procured for the purpose by 
the Royal Society, which was intrusted to Lieutenant (now Captain) 
Herschel, who was going out to India, one of the countries crossed by 
the line of the central shadow. Another expedition was organized by 
the Royal Astronomical Society under the auspices of Major Tennant, 
who was foremost in pressing on the attention of scientific men the 
availing themselves of the opportunity. 


THE SOLAR PROMINENCES IN ECLIPSES. 


Shortly before the conclusion of the meeting of the Association at 
Norwich last year, the first results of the observations were made 
known to the meeting 
through the agency of 
the electric telegraph. 
In a telegram sent by M. 
Janssen to the presi- 
dent of the Royal Soci- 
ety, it was announced 
that the spectrum of the 
prominences was very 
remarkable, showing 
bright lines, while that 
of the corona showed 
none. Brief as the mes- 
sage necessarily was, 
one point was settled. 
The prominences could 
not be clouds in the 
strict sense of the term, 
shining either by virtue 
of their own heat, or by 
light reflected from be- 
low. They must con- 
sist of incandescent 
matter in the gaseous 
form. It appeared from 
the more detailed ac- 
counts received by post 
from the various observ- 
ers, and put together 
at leisure, that, except 
in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the sun, the 
consisted mainly of . 
three bright lines, of 
which two coincided 
with C and F, and the 
intermediate one nearly, 


but, as subsequent re- 4 4 


searches showed, not 

exactly with D. The 

bright lines coinciding 

with C and F indicate 

the presence of glowing 

hydrogen. Several of the other lines were identified with those which 
would be produced by the incandescent vapor of certain other ele- 
ments. 

This is precious information to have gathered during the brief 
interval of the total phase, and required on the part of the observers 
self-denial in withdrawing the eye from the imposing spectacle of 
the surrounding scenery, and coolness in proceeding steadily with 
some definite part of the inquiry, when so many questions crowded 
for solution, and the fruits of months of preparation were to be reaped 
in three or four minutes or lost altogether ; especially when, as too 
often happened, the observations were provokingly interrupted by 
flying clouds. 


VISIBLE ALSO AT OTHER TIMES. 

But valuable as these observations were, it is obvious that we 
should have had long to wait before we could have become acquainted 
with the usual behavior of these objects, and their possible relation to 
changes which may be going on at the surface of the sun, if we had 
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| been dependent on the rare and brief phenomenon of a total solar 
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eclipse for gathering information respecting them. But how, the 
question might be asked, shall we ever be able so to subdue the over- 
powering glare of our great luminary, and the dazzling illumination 
which it produces in our atmosphere when we look nearly in its direc- 
tion, as to perceive objects which are comparatively so faint? Here, 
again, the science of optics comes in aid of astronomy. 

When a line of light, such as a narrow slit held in front of a lumi- 
nous object, is viewed through a prism, the light is. ordinarily spread 
out intoa colored band, the length of which may be increased at pleas- 
ure by substituting two or more prisms for the single prism. As the 
total quantity of light is not thereby increased, it is obvious that the 
intensity of the light of 
the colored band will go 
on decreasing as the 
length increases. Such 
is the case with ordi- 
nary sources of light, 
like the flame of a can- 
dle, or the sky, which 
give a continuous spec- 
trum, or one generally 
continuous, though in- 
terrupted by dark bands. 
But if the light from the 
source be homogeneous, 
consisting, that is, of 
light of one degree of 
refrangibility only, the 
image of the slit will 
be merely deviated by 
the prisms, not widened 
out into a band, and 
not consequently _re- 
duced in intensity by 
i] the dispersion. And if 
aL the source of light emit 
light of both kinds, it 
will be easily under- 
stood that the images of 
the slit corresponding 
to light of any definite 
refrangibilities which 
the mixture may con- 
tain will stand out, by 
their superior intensity, 
on the weaker ground of 
the continuous spec- 
trum. 
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MR. LOCKYER'S DIs- 
COVERIES. 

Preparations for ob- 

servations of the kind 

had long been in prog- 

ress in the hands of our 

countryman, Mr. Lockyer. His first attempts were unsuccessful ; 
but, undismayed by failure, he ordered the construction of a new 
spectroscope of superior power, in which he was aided by a grant 
from the sum placed annually by Parliament at the disposal of 
the Royal Society for scientific purposes. The execution of this 
instrument was delayed by what proved to be the last illness of 
the eminent optician to whom it was intrusted, the late Mr. Cooke; 
but when at last the instrument was placed in his hands, Mr. Lockyer 
was not long in discovering the object of his two years’ search. On 
the 20th of October last year, in examining the space immediately 
surrounding the edge of the solar disk, he obtained evidence, by the 
occurrence of a bright line in the spectrum, that his slit was on the 
image of one of those prominences the nature of which had so long 
been anenigma. It further appeared, from an observation made on 
November 5th (as indeed might be expected from the photographs of 
Mr. De La Rue, and the descriptions of those who had observed total 
solar eclipses), that the prominences were merely elevated portions of 
an extensive luminous stratum of the same general character, which, 
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now that the necessity of the interposition of the moon was dispensed 
with, could be traced completely round the sun. Notices of this dis- 
covery were received from the author by the Royal Society on October 
2ist, and November 3d, and the former was almost immediately pub- 
lished in No. 105 of the Proceedings. These were shortly afterward fol- 
lowed by a fuller paper on the same subject. 

Meanwhile the same thing had been independently observed in an- 
other part of the world. After having observed the remarkable spec- 
trum of the prominences during the total eclipse, it occurred to M. 
Janssen that the same method might allow the prominences to be 
detected at any time; and on trial he succeeded in detecting them the 
very day after the eclipse. The results of his observations were sent 
by post, and were received shortly after the account of Mr. Lockyer’s 
discovery had been communicated by Mr. De La Rue to the French 
Academy. 

In the way hitherto described a prominence is not seen as a 
whole, but the observer knows when its image is intercepted by the 
slit ; and by varying a little the position of the slit a series of sections 
of the prominence are obtained, by putting which together the form 
of the prominence is deduced. Shortly after Mr. Lockyer’s communi- 
cation of his discovery, Mr. Huggins, who had been independently 
engaged in the attempt to render the prominences visible by the aid 
of the spectroscope, succeeded in seeing a prominence as a whole by 
somewhat widening the slit, and using a red glass to diminish the 
glare of the light admitted by the slit, the prominence being seen by 
means of the C line in the red. Mr. Lockyer had a design for seeing 
the prominences as a whole by giving the slit a rapid motion of small 
extent, but this proved to be superfluous, and they are now habitually 
seen with their actual forms. Nor is our power of observing them 
restricted to those which are so situated that they are seen by pro- 
jection outside the sun’s limb; such is the power of the spectroscopic 
method of observation that it has enabled Mr. Lockyer and others to 
observe them right on the disk of the sun, an important step for 
connecting them with other solar phenomena. 


STUPENDOUS CHANGES GOING ON IN THE SUN. 


One of the most striking results of the habitual study of these 
prominences is the evidence they afford of the stupendous changes 
which are going on in the central body of our system. Prominences 
the heights of which are to be measured by thousands and tens of 
thousands of miles, appear and disappear in the course of some min- 
utes, And a study of certain minute changes of position in the 
bright line F, which receive a simple and natural explanation by refer- 
ring them to proper motion in the glowing gas by which that line is 
produced, and which we see no other way of accounting for, have led 
Mr. Lockyer to conclude that the gas in question is sometimes travel- 
ling with velocities comparable with that of the earth in its orbit. 
Moreover, these exhibitions of intense action are frequently found to 
be intimately connected with the spots, and can hardly fail to throw 
light on the disputed question of their formation. Nor are chemical 
composition and proper motion the only physical conditions of the 
gas which are accessible to spectral analysis. By comparing the 
breadth of the bright bands (for, though narrow, they are not mere 
lines) seen in the prominences with those observed in the spectrum of 
hydrogen rendered incandescent under different physical conditions, 
Dr. Frankland and Mr. Lockyer have deduced conclusions respecting 
the pressure to which the gas is subject in the neighborhood of the 
sun. I am happy to say that Mr. Lockyer has consented to deliver a 
discourse during our meeting, in which the whole subject will doubt- 
less be fully explained. 








PRIMITIVE CRIMINAL LAWS. 


HEN an injury has been done by one man to another, he who 

has done the wrong must be compelled to make compensation 

for the wrong done, if he will not do so of his own accord. This isa 

law of social life. Without it, society would be broken up. If every 

man might maltreat his neighbor without suffering for it, each man 

would be a centre of repulsion from whom every one else would fly. 
This law is a necessity, and is therefore an instinct of humanity. 


wrong with his own hand. The community, however, claims a right 
of interfering between the parties and fixing the amount of compensa- 
tion due for the injury done. Upon this simple principle the whole 
fabric of criminal law is built up. Revenge is a duty and a right, be- 
cause it is a necessity. But the mode in which the revenge is effected 
is ruled by the tradition of the race. Among the Californian Indians, 
if the blood of a savage be shed, it is incumbent upon his relatives to 
wipe it out with the blood of a member of another tribe, and often a 
guiltless person is tomahawked for the purpose. But, among more 
civilized races, the family which has suffered may forego their ven- 
geance and take a compensation in goods or money for the loss sus- 
tained. Out of this arose those arbitrary tariffs for wounds or loss of 
life which are common among American Indians of the present day, 
and were prevalent among our own Teutonic and Scandinavian an- 
cestors. These tariffs, settled by the tribe, are the first elements of 
the law of nations. It is the characteristic of the Saxon laws that 
they aimed at compensation rather than retribution, and, although 
they sanctioned capital punishment, they endeavored, in all cases, to 
substitute a penalty in its place. The fine inflicted upon a murderer 
was regulated according to the “ were,” or sum, at which the life of the 
murdered party was valued: thus, if a man slew a freeman, he was to 
make compensation with a hundred shillings; the sum if he killed his 
slave was merely nominal, as it was supposed that he himself was the 
chief sufferer. If a man broke into the house of another, he was 
fined six shillings ; and, if a thief took away property from a dwell- 
ing, he was to make compensation with three times the value of the 
goods. Three shillings were deemed sufficient compensation for a 
broken rib, while a fine of twenty shillings was inflicted for a disloca- 
tion of the shoulder. If a man cut off the foot or struck out the eye 
of another, he was compelled to make satisfaction with fifty shillings. 
Each tooth had its fixed price: for a front tooth, six shillings were 
demanded ; for a canine tooth, four; and for a molar, only one shil- 
ling; the pain incurred by the loss of a double tooth, however, led 
King Alfred to alter this portion of the law as unjust, and he raised 
the price of a molar to fifteen shillings. So also was the price of 
each finger and toe set down in the old Saxon Doom-book ; even the 
very nails of the little fingers were protected by the decrees of Wittan, 
and a fine of one shilling was inflicted for their loss; a thumb-nail 
was to be compensated with three times that amount. 

Mr. Parkman, in his “ History of the Jesuit Missions in Canada,” 
gives us a curious picture of Indian atonement for murder. A French- 
man had been killed by a Huron, and the tribe came to the Jesuits to 
make compensation for the act. “A kind of arena had been pre- 
pared, and here were hung the fifty presents in which the atonement 
essentially consisted—the rest, amounting to as many more, being 
merely accessory. The Jesuits had the right of examining them all, 
réjecting any that did not satisfy them, and demanding others in place 
of them. The naked crowd sat silent and attentive, while the orator 
in the midst delivered the fifty presents in a series of harangues which 
the tired listener has not thought it necessary to preserve. Then 
came the minor gifts, each with its significance explained in turn by 
the speaker. First, as a sepulchre had been provided the day before 
for the dead man, it was now necessary to clothe and equip him for 
his journey to the next world; and, to this end, three presents were 
made. They represented a hat, a coat, a shirt, breeches, stockings, 
shoes, a gun, powder, and bullets; but they were, in fact, something 
quite different, as wampum, beaver-skins, and the like. Next came 
several gifts to close up the wounds of the slain. Then followed three 
more. The first closed the chasm in the earth, which had burst, 
through horror of the crime. The next trod the ground firm that it 
might not open again ; and here the whole assembly rose and danced, 
as custom required. The last placed a large stone over the closed 
gulf, to make it doubly secure. Now came another series of presents, 
seven-in number, to restore the voices of all the missionaries; to in- 
vite the men in their service to forget the murder; to appease the 
governor when he should hear of it ; to light the fire at Sainte-Marie ; 
to open the gate; to launch the ferry-boat in which the Huron visitors 
crossed the river; and to give back the paddle to the boy who had 
charge of the boat. The fathers, it seems, had the right of exacting 
two more presents to rebuild their house and church—supposed to 
have been shaken to the earth by the late calamity—but they fore- 
bore to urge the claim.” 

In ancient Iceland, when a man had been killed, his son or next of 





Among barbarous tribes, the person who is wronged redresses his 


kin, as the case might be, had three courses open to him. He mightin 
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his turn kill the person who had deprived his father of life; he might 
bring him before the court and obtain on him sentence of outlawry ; 
or he might receive a fine, in which case no further notice was taken 
of the transaction. In the Teutonic codes each limb had its tax, and 
a man knew beforehand how far his money would allow him to exe- 
cute revenge or anger by cutting off another man’s nose, or by rendering 
him a cripple for life. In the Scandinavian codes there was nothing 
of this kind. The sentence on murder or breach of the peace was 
exile, which could only be escaped by satisfying the claims of the in- 
jured person with silver, and so preventing the suit from entering the 
law court. 





ARE WE CELTS OR TEUTONS? 


IL. 

T resulted from the hasty survey taken in the first of these papers, 

- that, previous to the Scandinavian inroads, the population of Eng- 
land most probably have been, in the main, Cymric, with a considerable 
Teutonic infusion in the eastern and southeastern countries. The eth- 
nic resuits of the Danish invasions are difficult to estimate with ac- 
curacy. We have no satisfactory means of ascertaining either just 
when these incursions began, or just how far they penetrated into the 
country. Yet we know that in the course of time they became more and 
more formidable, until they ended by overthrowing the dynasty which 
ruled the island. In the history of the Danish invasions, Mr. Free- 
man distinguishes three epochs. Previous to the consolidation of the 
petty Saxon kingdoms under the supremacy of Wessex, the Danes 
came merely as robbers and pirates. They sailed about the coasts, and 
up the navigable rivers, burning, plundering, ravishing, and murdering, 
and, having done their evil work, set sail for other coasts. But in the 
ninth century they came to stay, and grievous was the trouble they 
made. By the unceasing efforts of a long line of hero-kings, beginning 
with thelred L., they were nevertheless brought into subjection, until 
in the time of Eadgar, called the Peaceful, the whole country again 
acknowledged the West Saxon supremacy. But hardly had the Da- 
nish element begun to get assimilated to the old population, when the 
long and feeble reign of Athelred II. laid open the kingdom to a fresh 
horde of invaders. This third time they came for conquest ; and, in view 
of this, the political result is interesting. Although the great struggle ap- 
parently ended adversely in the military victory of the invaders, Swend 
and Cnut, it nevertheless substantially ended, like the former conflict, in 
the assimilation of the Danes to the English. From the time that he 
was crowned King of England, Cnut’s policy was completely English, 
and the difference between his invasion and the preceding one of 
Guthrum was purely dynastic. This could hardly have been the case 
if the imported Danish population had outnumbered or even nearly 
equalled the native English population. On the other hand, in spite 
of the assistance afforded by the repeated treacheries of Eadric and 
others, itis hardly probable that a Danish dynasty could have been 
founded at all, unless the number of Danes in the country had been 
considerable. 

But whatever may have been the number of the new-comers, the 
brunt of the invasion was borne chiefly, nay, almost wholly, by the 
partially Teutonized population of the eastern counties. “ As a rule, 
whenever the Danes landed, and were resisted, they were resisted not 
by the more British inhabitants of the inland districts, but by the 
more Saxon inhabitants of the sea-coast.” (Pike, p. 60.) One lead- 
ing result of this prolonged warfare must therefore have been the sub- 
stitution of Danish for Saxon blood in the ethnic composition of the 
eastern English; and no doubt an accompanying effect was the 
relative increase of the Teutonic element in the people as a whole. 
The exact extent of this increase cannot be determined; but there 
is no historic evidence to warrant the assumption that it was so great 
as to overpower the Cymric element. 

The Norman conquest of England was really begun in the reign of 
Athelred IT. From the social and political effects of the Scandinavian 
invasion under Swend the country never recovered. Of the two so- 
called Saxon princes who succeeded the short-lived Danish dynasty, 





Eadward was half-Norman by birth, and Harold was half-Danish. Then 
followed quickly the great invasion of William, the effects of which | 
upon the language and institutions of England have been so tremen- 
dous that we are sometimes led to forget that its ethnic consequences 


were so small as to be almost inappreciable. Since William led into 
England a civilized army, organized upon weil-known principles, and 
not a mere horde of barbarous vikings and berserkirs, it becomes inter- 
esting to inquire into the exact amount which this army may have 
contributed to the composition of the English people. 

Our chroniclers here, as usual in questions of number, begin by 
misleading us. Sharon Turner, in his “ History of the Anglo-Saxons,” 
gives the number of men in William’s army as sixty thousand, found- 
ing it upon the two following statements: “ Stipendio ipsius millia 
militum quinquaginta alebantur” (Guil. Pictav. 197, B.), and “ quin- 
quaginta millia militum cum copia peditum.” (Ord. Vital. 500, B.) On 
p. 199, D., the first-mentioned chronicler gives the whole number at 
sixty thousand. And-from these statements the popular opinion is 
derived that William’s army consisted of sixty thousand men, mostly 
men-at-arms, 

Upon this it must be remarked, in the first place, that the extreme 
inaccuracy of medieval historians in their statements of number is 
notorious. The modern inquirer is taught, from the beginning of his 
critical researches, to regard all such statements with suspicion. So 
long as they contain no inherent improbability, and do not run counter 
to information derived from other more trustworthy sources, they may 
be accepted. Now these statements as to the number of William’s 
army fulfil neither of the prescribed conditions. They are inherently 
improbable, and they are contradicted by other evidence. 

I. If the men-at-arms, according to the statement of both the 
chroniclers above quoted, amounted to fifty thousand, how does it 
happen that there were but ten thousand infantry? According to all 
medieval precedent, each cavalier, in a well-appointed army, should 
have been attended by three archers or slingers, which would make 
for William’s army a total force of two hundred thousand, or more 
than Napoleon commanded at Wagram. Such a result is neither 
credible nor supported by authority. Nor is it any more credible that 
fifty thousand cavaliers, supported by only ten thousand archers, could 
have prevailed against the solid English infantry, even with consider- 
able odds in their favor. The experiment was tried at Crecy, Poictiers, 
and Agincourt—with what results, every one knows. Yet in neither 
of these three great battles were the French men-at-arms so ill sup- 
ported as William’s must have been, if we accept the above account. 
Secondly: we know from the list of knights, inscribed by William’s 
orders on the roll of Battle Abbey, that the army contained just four 
hundred and two knights. Their names are given in this list, which 
is printed in a note to “ Wil. Gemet.,” p. 50, and which is confirmed 
by the list of all the fiefs of Normandy, found in the “ Gesta Gulielmi 
Ducis,” p. 93, and in Duchesne, “Scrip. Normann.,” p. 1,023. Now, 
it is utterly incredible that each of these four hundred knights should 
have been attended by one hundred and twenty-five swivants, which 
would be necessary in order to make up the required total of fifty 
thousand men-at-arms. A knight ordinarily had no more than ten 
suivants, 

The number of ships, also, militates against the supposition that 
there were sixty thousand men in the army. William of Jumiéges 
(vii., 34) tells us that there were three thousand ships ; but this num- 
ber is unhesitatingly set aside by Palgrave, Lappenberg, and Mackin- 
tosh, as a gross exaggeration. According to the “ Chronique de Nor- 
mandie,” there were nine hundred and seven vessels, not counting the 
boats. But the most trustworthy account, because it is the nearest 
to being contemporary, is that of the rhyming chronicler Wace, who 
sets the entire number at six hundred and ninety-six. These were not 
so large as Cunard steamers. The largest of them must have had a 
burden of about fifteen tons. Now, if the army numbered sixty thou- 
sand, each vessel must have carried eighty-five men, weighing perhaps 
on an average one hundred and forty pounds each, besides their metal- 
lic armor and weapons, and the ship’s crew. Nor does this take into 
account the horses. So difficult is it to see how fifty thousand 
horses could have been conveyed even in three thousand ships, that 
historians have generally assumed that many of the men-at-arms 
were obliged to fight on foot. Supposing, then—not to be niggardly 
—that half the men-at-arms fought on foot, we still have twenty- 
five thousand horses to be carried on these six hundred and ninety- 
six vessels, or thirty-five horses, weighing, at a low estimate, nine 
hundred pounds each, to each vessel. Here is an easy sum in 
arithmetic, which being worked out, it will appear that William and 
his followers must speedily have landed at the bottom of the Chan- 
nel. Such is the consistency of our old chroniclers ! 
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II. It being thus shown that William’s army could not have num- 
bered sixty thousand, let us next endeavor to determine how much 
it might have numbered. From the roll of Battle Abbey, above 
mentioned, we know that the army contained four hundred and two 
knights. Now, if we calculate according to the military customs of 
the middle ages, and especially if we compare the armament of Wil- 
liam with the only maritime expedition of those times of which we 
have an exact numeration—the Fourth Crusade, directed by the 
Venetians and French against Constantinople, and described in Ville- 
hardouin, chapters 13, 14—we may estimate that each of the four 
hundred and two knights was accompanied by ten followers, which 
would make four thousand four hundred and twenty-two men-at-arms, 
mostly on horseback. For each horseman we must also allow three 
archers or slingers, which would make thirteen thousand two hundred 
and sixty-six infantry. Thus we have in all seventeen thousand six 
hundred and eighty-eight ; and, adding to this the crews of the ships, 
camp-followers, and such rag-tag-and-bobtail as may have been picked 
up on the route, the whole number might have amounted to twenty 
thousand—possibly, but not probably, to twenty-five thousand. The 
substance of this calculation is to be found in Sismondi (“ Hist. des 
Frangais,” iv., 351-353), and agrees with the estimate of Mackintosh 
(“ Hist. Eng.” i., 97). 

I have dwelt at some length upon this point—first, because it shows 
strikingly how much caution must be used in receiving the crude state- 
ments of medieval narrators ; secondly, because we have here the 
clearest possible proof that great social, political, and linguistic changes 
may be wrought by circumstances-which do not involve any apprecia- 
ble ethnic alteration. The effects of the Norman Conquest upon the 
legal, political, and ecclesiastical progress of England have been so 
great, that many of us—although it is very unphilosophical and mis- 
leading to do so—habitually regard English history as having, for all 
practical purposes, begun in 1066. The English language, too, has 
become half Norman-French. Had it not been for William’s victory, 
we might now be saying sandwaste for desert, twifight for duel, show- 
holiness for hypocrisy, wellwillingness for benevolence, afterthinking for 
repentance, tongueful for loquacious, leecheraft for medicine, begripe in- 
stead of conceive, unthoroughfaresomeness instead of impenetrability. 
Yet all this change in speech has taken place without any considerable 
change of race. Even if the Norman army had contained sixty thou- 
sand pure Scandinavians, it could not have greatly altered the ethnic 
composition of a population of two millions. But, in view of the facts 
before us, it is somewhat extravagant to suppose that the Conquest 
brought as many as ten thousand pure Normans into England. For 
the Northmen in Normandy were but a small minority of aristocrats, 
ruling over a dense Celtic population. William’s soldiers, moreover, 
came from all quarters. A large proportion of them were Bretons, 
of the very same Cymric race with the pre-Saxon inhabitants of Eng- 
land; others came from Maine, Anjou, Ponthieu, and Boulogne ; be- 
sides which, Guy of Amiens (v., 259) mentions “ Apulus et Calaber, 
Siculus quibus jacula fervent.” In its miscellaneous character, the 
expedition partook of the features of a.crusade, undertaken in the in- 
terests of the court of Rome against a monarch who had technically 
committed perjury, and a church which was half independent. There 
is no evidence that the Conquest was directly followed by any large 
immigration of William’s Continental subjects into England; while 
those who came in the later times of Henry II. and his son Richard 
were for the most part Frenchmen from Anjou, Gascony, and 
Guienne. 

The ethnic consequences of the Norman Conquest were, there- 
fore, very slight; but, such as they were, they tended to increase 
rather than diminish the relative importance of the Celtic element in 
the English population. 

Since the close of the Dano-Norman invasions, the composition of 
the English race has undergone no alteration worthy of notice. Against 
the influx of mercantile Flemings in the later middle ages may be set 
the immigration of French Huguenots after the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. And the influx of Germans in recent times has 
been much more than compensated by that of Scottish and Irish 
Gael. 

All the hints, therefore, which history can give us, point 
to the conclusion that the population of England is still mainly 
Celtic, with a very large Teutonic admixture in the Eastern coun- 
ties. 

The Lowland Scots probably differ from the English in little, save 





that their share of Teutonic blood is less Anglo-Saxon and more 
Danish. 

In the next following paper I shall notice some of the physiologic 
evidence bearing upon our question. 





THE BEE AND THE BUTTERFLY. 





APPY industry and careless pleasure have ever been sym- 
bolized by the Bee and the Butterfly. This antithesis 
is as old as the history of man. Appropriate as are these in- 
carnations of abstract qualities, equally appropriate is the par- 
allel which our artist has drawn between these little beings and 
the representative women of the day, in the engraving which 
accompanies this number of the Journat. His graphic pencil 
has given us, as ‘The Bee,” the charming fairy of the home- 
circle, in her cosy little hive, busy and happy, seated at her 
work, in which she invokes the aid of man’s best gift to wo- 
man. With nimble feet she turns the whirring wheel, which 
drives the swift, obedient needle ; with careful hand she guides 
the fabric, which, with magic speed, is changed to neatly-fitting 
garments. Around her are the tokens of true domestic hap- 
piness—books, pictures, ornaments, and solid comforts. The 
very chair on which she sits is made for use and comfort, too. 
The fine, large window gives a view of lawn and grove and 
sky, while the huge easy-chair tells its own story of that com- 
plete repose, which, in the wooing twilight, summons sweet 
memories of the happy past, only to vanish as the soft patter 
of a darling’s little feet recalls “mamma ” from pleasing reverie 
to present happiness. 

And then we have “ The Butterfly,” in striking contrast, gay, 
bright, sparkling, and thoughtless—no, not thoughtless. There 
is a world of thought in that arch glance, which speaks of con- 
scious beauty and preordained social triumphs. Her carriage 
is the index of youth, grace, and spirit; her dress, like the 
plumage of her prototype, is the livery of happiness, and, from 
her jaunty little hat to her neat chaussure, is chosen to display 
her youthful charms and to attract the roving eyes of those ad- 
miring beings of her class who differ from her in sex alone. 
Her surroundings speak of luxury, of wealth, of all that is 
wanted for mere physical enjoyment. The prim, neat maid, 
the toilet-table, with its mysterious accessories, the heavy cur- 
tain falling in rich folds, and even the mirror, in which she 
views her own perfections, all proclaim the bed of roses over 
which her path through life has opened, but nothing appears to 
show that aught but pleasure fills her mind or guides her actions. 
She lives but for the fleeting present. And yet a trait of true, 
pure, unperverted taste remains. She holds in her dainty little 
hand a single rose, plucked in the perfection of its bloom, fra- 
grant and lovely, the only trace of unartificial beauty in the 
picture; the type of what she might have been. This is the 
butterfly of our artist, beautiful, attractive, accomplished, petted, 
all but spoiled, living on admiration, gayety, flattery, and too- 
indulgent love, and yet possessing intellect, education, refine- 
ment, innate purity, noble thoughts, and the capacity for self- 
sacrifice, hidden, not crushed, by her mask of frivolity, her 
abandon to the present, her devotion to the inexorable demands 
of the social circle in which her lot is cast. She is just in the 
flush of young womanhood, just in the first hours of her eman- 
cipation from watchful teachers and from grim duennas, just in 
the first consciousness of the potency of her charms, just breath- 
ing in all its first freshness the incense to her young beauty, just 
taking her first plunge into the whirling, dashing stream of life. 
Soon these exciting scenes, which now engross her time, her 
thoughts, and, it may be, her dreams, will lose their novelty, 
and then her nobler, better nature will prevail, and as a fond 
wife, the light of a happy home, she may take her place as the 
“ queen-bee ” of a little group, who, in their turn, will glitter 
as “ butterflies” before they take their proper place as “ busy 
bees.” 
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PRISON MANAGEMENT. 





H™ to deal with the violators of law is a question which 

rises with the beginning of the social state, and which 
confronts society through all its changes, while the way it is 
practically answered is the best measure of social advancement. 
Government is instituted to protect society against the law- 
breaking class; it is those which call it into existence, and 
should therefore be its chief concern. We should naturally 
suppose that the policy to be pursued, respecting this class, 
would be the first solicitude of those who frame and administer 
the laws—that all other subjects would be postponed to it— 
that the wisest minds would be summoned to its elucidation— 
that it would be the highest branch of legislative science, and 
that the possession of the largest knowledge upon the subject 
would be the crucial test of statesmanship. 

But such suppositions, however natural, would be very wide 
of the mark. This is precisely the subject to which govern- 
ment pays the least attention. While going into all kinds of 
business, meddling everywhere and regulating every thing—the 
fussy father and mother of everybody who is not in need of its 
parental attentions—when it comes to those whom it takes in 
actual charge, and for whose well-being it is responsible, it sud- 
denly becomes conscientious about its ‘negative functions; ” it 
builds prisons and fills them, and the Prison Discipline Asso- 
ciation may see te the rest. And thus institutions over which 
government is bound to watch with the most anxious care, and 
which should be consigned only to the charge of the most kindly, 
the most enlightened, and the most experienced, fall into the 
hands of ignorant and brutal political adventurers, and their 
administration reeks with wrong, injustice, and cruelty. 

In another part of this Jovrnat will be found a curious 
statement of the moral ideas and legal practices of our Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors in regard to the treatment of those who had 
broken the laws in relation to persons and property. The prin- 
ciple of punishment was restitution and not retribution, and 
there was a regular tariff of compensation for injuries done. 
The thief was to restore threefold the value of the property 
stolen; for breaking a rib, six shillings was to be paid; for the 
destruction of an eye, fifty shillings. We smile pitifully at this 
crude mode of administering justice, and commiserate the bar- 
barism which suffered it, and yet we may well ask ourselves 
whether our own practice with the violators of law is much in 
advance of it. We have undoubtedly a fine theoretic morality 
of text-books and the pulpit; but, between that and the actual 
morality we reduce to practice, there rolls a gulf broader than 
the Pacific Ocean. Our professed morality forbids vengeance, 
commands sympathy for the erring, takes into account the cir- 
cumstances of education, of organization, the force of tempta- 
tion and the power of resistance, demands charity for haman 
weakness, and holds that society is bound, by every considera- 
tion of justice and humanity, to do all that can be done to call 
out the superior feelings of the convict class and restore them to 
society improved in character and better fitted for the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship. But the view that guides our prison man- 
agement is a cool contravention of all this. Within the prison 
precincts we hear of it as mere monkish sentimentality. The 
ruling idea there is, that convicts are the enemies of society, 
who have forfeited all rights, and are sent to prison to be pun- 
ished. The essence of punishment is the infliction of pain; 
and, accordingly, the function of the prison is practically inter- 
preted to be to carry on a crusade against the humanity of the 
convicts. The attitude taken, and the system pursued, cause 
constant antagonism, stir indignation, and provoke resistance ; 
and then, under plea of maintaining discipline, the door is 
opened to endless outrage. The excesses of Sing-Sing having 
led to the abolition of the cat-o’-nine-tails and the shower-bath, 
a grand jury recommends the restoration of those instruments 
of torture, thus giving the public sanction to the policy of ven- 





geance and cruelty. Of the ferocities practised in this modern 
Gehenna, by which the lives of convicts are sacrificed to the vin- 
dictive caprice of keepers, we have latterly heard a good deal ; 
but this is not the darkest aspect of the case. The newspapers 
have just informed us of the arrival in this city of a “batch 
of convicts” from Sing-Sing prison, who, having served out 
their various terms, are restored to society as confirmed lunatics. 
There is a terrible significance in this. The outright killing of 
convicts may be due to the sudden rage or fear, or the wanton 
carelessness of keepers; but the murdering out of reason in a 
human being is a slower process, and implies a systematic pol- 
icy. The human mind is not like glass, to snap under sudden 
strains; it crumbles into imbecility or crashes into madness 
only under the influence of protracted and slowly-acting causes. 
The system which leads to such results is branded as inhu- 
man. 

If it be said that the difference between the morality we 
profess in this matter and that which we carry out is simply 
the usual difference between theory and practice; that the 
best is done that can be done; that it is all very well for 
outsiders to talk, but, if they will undertake the care of a 
thousand desperadoes, they will soon learn the difference— 
we reply that such a plea is entirely inadmissible, because 
it has been proved by experience, over and over again, in 
different countries and under varied circumstances, that the 
humane and kindly treatment of convicts is not only consist- 
ent with discipline, but is a guarantee of the most perfect 
discipline, and, moreover, that it is powerfully efficient in ac- 
complishing the true aim of all punishment—the protection of 
society—by making the vicious less vicious, and by making the 
prison experience an education of the better elements of hu- 
man nature. It has been abundantly proved in Germany, 
France, Spain, England, Ireland, Australia, and also in this 
country, that “the most successful criminal discipline is a 
discipline of decreased restraints and increased self-dependence, 
and the evidence proves the success to be greatest where 
the nearest approach is made to the arrangements pre- 
scribed by abstract justice.” Let us look at an example or 
two: 

In 1835, Colonel Montecinos was appointed governor of the 
prison of Valencia, in Spain. At this time the average of recom- 
mittals was from thirty to thirty-five per cent. per annum—nearly 
the same that is found in England and other countries in Europe. 
But such was the change wrought by diminished restraint in 
discipline, that during a period of ten years of Colonel Monte- 
cinos’s administration the recommittals did not exceed one per 
cent., and for the last three years there was not one of the dis- 
charged sent back. We cannot here give the details of his 
method, but the following extract will furnish the clew 
to it: 


“The establishment of one workshop, and the difficulties expe- 
rienced in managing it, showed me both how to introduce more and 
to enlarge those already in operation; and I thus further gradually 
acquired the intimate conviction that, without the stimulus of some 
personal advantage accruing to themselves from their labor, it is diff- 
cult to obtain work even from the already skilled, and almost impossi- 
ble to get the unskilled to learn. Repeated experiments convinced me 
of the practical lesson involved in this maxim of social economy, and 
that, what neither severity of punishments nor constancy of inflicting 
them could exact, the slightest personal interest will readily obtain. 
In different ways, therefore, during my command, I have applied this 
powerful stimulant ; and the excellent results it has always yielded, 
and the powerful germs of reform which are constantly developed under 
its influence, have at length fully convinced me that the most ineffica- 
cious of all methods in a prison—the most pernicious and fatal to 
every chance of reform—are punishments carried to the length of harsh- 
ness. The maxim should be constant and of universal application in such 
places, not to degrade further those who come to them already degraded 
by their crimes. Self-respect is one of the most powerful sentiments 
of the human mind, and for this reason : that it is the most personal ; 
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and he who will not condescend in some degree, according to circum- 
stances, to flatter it, will never attain his object by any series of chas- 
tisements—the effect of ill-treatment being to irritate rather than to 
correct, and thus turn from reform instead of attracting to it. More- 
over, the love of labor cannot be communicated by any violent means, 
but rather by persuasion and encouragement ; and, although it is quite 
possible to obtain a specific amount of work from prisoners by the 
aid of the lash (as is sometimes recommended by high functionaries 
in this department), yet the consequence is necessarily aversion for 
an employment which involves so many penalties, and of which such 
a bitter recollection must always be preserved. And the moral object 
of penal establishments is thus also, in fact, defeated, which should 
be not so much to punish as to cure—to receive men idle and ill- 
intentioned, and return them to society, if possible, honest and indus- 
trious citizens.” 


Take, again, the case of the state prison at Munich. When 
M. Obermair was appointed governor, in 1843, 


“ He found from six hundred to seven hundred prisoners in the 
jail, in the worst state of insubordination, and whose excesses, he was 
told, defied the harshest and most stringent discipline ; the prisoners 
were all chained together, and attached to each chain was an iron 
weight, which the strongest found difficulty in dragging along. The 
guard consisted of about one hundred soldiers, who did duty, not only 
at the gates and around the walls, but also in the passages, and even 
in the workshops and dormitories ; and, strangest of all protections 
against the possibility of an outbreak or individual invasion, twenty 
to thirty large savage dogs, of the bloodhound breed, were let loose 
at night in the passages and courts to keep their watch and ward. 
According to his account, the place was a perfect pandemonium, com- 
prising, within the limits of a few acres, the worst passions, the most 
slavish vices, and the most heartless tyranny.” ° 


M. Obermair gradually relaxed this harsh system; the dogs 
and nearly all the guards were dispensed with, and the pris- 
oners were treated in such a way as to gain their confidence. 
And what was the result? Mr. Baillie-Cochrane, who visited 
the place in 1852, says the prison-gates were 


“Wide open, without any sentinel at the door, and a guard of 
only twenty men idling away their time in a guard-room off the 
entrance-hall. . . . None of the doors were provided with bolts and 
bars ; the only security was an ordinary lock, and, as in mosi of the 
rooms the key was not turned, there was no obstacle to the men walk- 
ing into the passage. . . . Over each workshop some of the prisoners 
with the best characters were appointed overseers, and M. Obermair 
assured me that, if a prisoner transgressed a regulation, his com- 
panions generally told him, ‘ Zs ist verboten’ (it is forbidden), and it 
rarely happened that he did not yield to the opinion of his fellow- 
prisoners. . . . Within the prison-walls every description of work is 
carried on; the prisoners, divided into different gangs and supplied 
with instruments and tools, make their own clothes, repair their own 
prison-walls, and forge their own chains, producing various specimens 
of manufacture which are turned to most excellent account—the re- 
sult being, that each prisoner, by occupation and industry, maintains 
himself; the surplus of his earnings being given him on his emanci- 
pation, avoids his being parted with in a state of destitution.” 


And here again, as the statistics show, the success of the 
change was extraordinary. Of one hundred and thirty-two 
criminals, discharged from one prison in six years, but seven 
were recommitted. 

If, now, it be asked why this system is not carried out in 
this country, which boasts so loudly of its liberal institutions 
and its progressive ideas, the answer is—because of the curse 
of partisan politics. The right men are not sought for the 
duties, or, if by accident they are secured, they have still no 
chance for carrying out a humane policy. Prison-offices, like 
all other offices, have become party-plunder ; and, as it is 
thought that anybody can manage a prison, our political 
system becomes a perfect contrivance for letting loose 
the brutality and barbarism of society upon the criminal 
classes. 





TABLE-TALK. 





_ return to the metropolitan stage of two popular actresses 
has been among the interesting events of the theatrical season. 
Madeline Henriques, for several years a great favorite at Wallack's The- 
atre, but who two years ago married, and left us, it was supposed, for 
good—for her good, possibly, but not for ours—has returned to her 
profession, and on the 16th of September reappeared, choosing the 
part of Lady Teazle for the occasion, Madeline Henriques is one of 
the few actresses who bring upon the stage the culture and breed- 
ing of our “best society.” She is not equal in intellectual force, 
or in brilliant vivacity, to the character of Lady Teazle, but she sug- 
gests most successfully the freshness and youth of the young country 
girl, spoilt by a toosudden transition into the giddy pleasures of town 
life. Miss Henriques has a keener sensibility for the pathos of life 
than for its wit. She is not brilliant, but she is refined; she has not 
intellectual vivacity, but her soul is possessed with tender, delicate, 
and charming susceptibilities. A most brilliant house welcomed her 
return to the stage, which in her beauty, her talents, and her charac- 
ter, she has done so much to honor. We believe she has never ap- 
peared at any other theatre than Wallack’s. She has been guarded by 
her friends from the ordinary vicissitudes of the stage, and has rather 
seemed a brilliant amateur of society than one confessedly of the pro- 
fession. The other appearance to which we have referred was that of 
Miss Bateman, who, having returned from England, opened at Booth’s 
on September 20th. Miss Bateman has been placed by the British 
critics almost at the top of her profession. It is difficult to analyze 
her style, and to say wherein her dramatic power lies. She is certain- 
ly cold, and yet she can be intensely passionate; her style is singu- 
larly bald, monotonous, and at times even flat, having very few of 
those vivifying touches“that brighten and vary dramatic character. 
She has nothing notable in manner or in delivery, and she either does 
not know or she disdains the ordinary resources of her art. Her 
face and voice are pleasing, and sometimes her tones are very rich, 
mellow, and sympathetic. All her passion is genuine within herself, 
deriving no aid from the tricks of the stage. In intense scenes of pas- 
sion she is remarkable for balance ; she rides the whirlwind and con- 
trols it. Her genius prompts to no excesses. She is passionate 
with resonant fury, with declamatory concentration, with intense 
unity of feeling, but with little action, and that awkward, and with no 
filling in of detail by which art is rendered masterly in completeness. 
She is saved by this from the danger of being artificial; but one dis- 
covers that her power lies in a scene or two, or in a sentence or two 
in those scenes. It is now and then an illuminating flash—the rest is 
commonplace. She lets sentences go by sometimes, shorn of half their 
meaning. She has more genius than art, more concentration than 
grasp. It is the powerful magnetism of a few passages that carries her 
audience, not the unity and finish of a perfect picture. These are 
rapid generalizations of a style of acting not easily analyzed, but we 
believe they are in the main correct. 


The following list of the ages of living authors will, no doubt, 
prove of interest to our readers. It has been compiled with care, and 
will be found, we think, entirely correct: Gulian C. Verplanck, 87; 
Richard H. Dana, 83 ; George Ticknor and Charles Sprague, 78 ; John 
Neal, 76; John P. Kennedy, 75; Sarah J. Hale, 74; William Cullen 
Bryant, 73; Stephen H. Tyng, Francis Lieber, and George Bancroft, 
70; William H. Seward and Catherine E. Beecher, 69 ; Lydia M. Child 
and Leonard W. Bacon, 68 ; William H. Furniss and Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, 67; Horace Bushnell and George D. Prentice, 66; William Gil- 
more Simms and M. F. Maury, 64; Theodore S. Fay, John G. Whit- 
tier, Louis Agassiz, and H. W. Longfellow, 62; James Freeman 
Clarke, Isaac McLellan, and Oliver Wendell Holmes, 60; Charles Sum- 
ner, Horace Greeley, and Alfred B. Street, 59; Harriet Beecher Stowe 
and Samuel Osgood, 58; C. R. Cranch and John S. Dwight, 57; J. T. 
Headley, W. H. C. Hosmer, H. T. Tuckerman, Henry W. Bellows, 
Henry Ward Beecher, and E. H. Chapin, 56; Richard H. Dana, Jr., 
and John Lothrop Motley, 55; John G. Saxe and Epes Sargent, 54; 
E. A. Duyckinck and Parke Godwin, 53; James T. Fields, John Bige- 
low, and Arthur Cleveland Coxe, 52; William E. Channing, Henry 
Giles, Mrs. E. D. Southworth, Mrs. E. F. Ellet, F. 8. Cozzens, E. P. 
Whipple, and James Russell Lowell, 51; Julia Ward Howe, Thomas 
W. Parsons, C. A. Bristed, and Herman Melville, 50; T. B. Read, 
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Samuel Eliot, J. G. Holland, and Edward Everett Hale, 48; Alice Cary, 
William R. Alger, James Parton, and Donald G. Mitchell, 47 ; Francis 
Parkman and George W. Curtis, 46; Richard H. Stoddard, George H. 
Boker, Bayard Taylor, and Charles G, Leland, 45; Mary A. Denison 
and Charles L. Brace, 43; Paul H. Hayne, Mary L. Booth, and Wil- 
liam Croswell Doane, 38; William Swinton, 36; Ellen Louise Chan- 
dler and James Grant Wilson, 35; Thomas B. Aldrich and E. 8S. Rand, 
Jr., 38. English and French.—Frangois P. G. Guizot, 83 ; Charles 
Knight and Victor Cousin, 79; Sir John Bowring, 77; Thomas Car- 
lyle and William Howitt, 74; M. A. Thiers, 73; Emile de Girardin, 
Victor Hugo, and Barry, 68; Benjamin Disraeli, Sir Lytton Bulwer, 
Harriet Martineau, and Alexandre Dumas, 67; Mary Howitt and 
George Sand, 66; W. E. Gladstone, 61; Alfred Tennyson, 60; Louis 
Blanc, Charles Dickens, Robert Browning, and Charles Mackay, 57 ; 
Charles Reade, 55; William H. Russell and Anthony Trollope, 53 ; 
Tom Taylor, 52; Rev. Charles Kingsley and John Ruskin, 50; Wilkie 
Collins, 45; Matthew Arnold, 44; and James Hannah, 42. 





We publish this week the chief portion of Professor Stokes’s 
address before the late meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, held at Exeter, England, accompanied 
by an excellent portrait. Professor George G. Stokes was born 
in Sligo, Ireland, in 1819. He entered Cambridge in 1837, and 
graduated in 1841, where he achieved the high distinction of se- 
nior wrangler, a term applied to him who undergoes the best exami- 
nation in mathematics. In 1849, Professor Stokes was appointed to 
the Lucasian chair of Mathematics in Cambridge. This professorship 
was endowed by Henry Lucas, Esq., in 1663. Dr. Isaac Barrow was 
its first incumbent, and was succeeded by Sir Isaac Newton. Whiston, 
Airy, and Babbage, have also occupied the same post. Professor 
Stokes’s contributions have been mainly the application of mathe- 
matics to physics, and especially to optics, the mathematical elucida- 
tion of the undulatory theory of light being part of the duties of his 
chair in the university. The discovery by which Professor Stokes is 
best known is that of florescence, or a change in the refrangibility of 
light. He showed that if rays of high refrangibility be passed through 
certain solutions—as sulphate of quinine, for example—they are re- 
emitted at a lower refrangibility. In all that appertains to the science 
of light, Professor Stokes is one of the highest living authorities. In 
his inaugural address, he has devoted his attention mainly to those 
aspects of science with which he is most familiar, and, as much has 
been said about them latterly, a large number of our readers will be 
glad to have a clear and authoritative statement from a man who is at 
home in this field. 





The cruelty of authors ought long ago to have grown into 
Who would have thought that Victor Hugo would have 
so little heart as to cause blind and beautiful Dea to die of con- 
sumption in place of becoming the wife of an English earl? Why 
should Longfellow kill sweet Alice Archer, and bury her under the 
December snows of New England? Could not Fenimore Cooper 
permit “ Leather Stocking” to marry, instead of making him live a 
lonely man—the very Logan of his noble line? Who would have 
thought that Miss Porter would have so little heart—gentlewoman 
that she was — as to kill Marion in the outset of “ The Scottish 
Chiefs,” even for the sake of making bonny Scotland the bride of Wal- 
lace? What pound of iron for a human heart did Richardson and St. 
Pierre wear, who, though besought by living grace and beauty, 
struck Clarissa Harlow’s name from life’s sweet roll, and would not 
let the young lovers Paul and Virginia live? Would it not have 
been just as easy and twice as merciful, to have granted for once 
in the world the wishes of Rasselas? Why suffocate Desdemona 
and drown Ophelia, and why should Shakespeare make Romeo and 
Juliet joint heirs to wild despair? What compensation was it to 
the Babes in the Wood dying before their time, that Robin Red- 
breast did cover them with leaves, and an angel take them out of 
sight to heaven? Even Cock Robin must fall a victim to that 
wicked sparrow before we know that he had lived at all, and so half 
the civilized children of the world have attended the inquest, and 
gone with tearful eyes to the funeral. Mr. Bergh should cause the 
law against cruelty to animals to be so amended as to include authors’ 
dramatis persone, 

The article in a recent number of the Jovurnat, on “ Father 
Prout and the Bells of Shandon,” has elicited several requests from 
subscribers for the publication in our columns of the poem referred 


a proverb. 
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to. The verses are found in almost every collection of British poetry, 
but as many readers may not have a volume of the kind at hand, we 
can do no less than respond to the interest we have excited in the 
poem by reproducing it here. We excuse ourselves to those who are 
already familiar with it, by citing an incident in proof that Father 
Prout’s beautiful lines are not as well known as may be supposed. A 
few years ago a letter from a correspondent appeared in a New-York 
literary journal, quoting the first verse of the poem, which the writer 
had met in some forgotten place, and asking where the verses could be 
found, and who was their author—neither of which queries the editor 
could answer. These are the lines : 


“* With deep affection 

And recollection 
I often think of 

Those Shandon bells, 
Whose sounds so wild would, 
in the days of childhood, 
Fling round my cradle 

Their magic spells. 


“ On this I ponder 
Where’er I wander, 
And thus grow fonder, 
Sweet Cork, of thee— 
With thy bells of Shandon, 
That sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters 
Of the river Lee. 


“T’ve heard bells chiming 
Full many a clime in, 
Tolling sublime in 
Cathedral shrine, 
While at a glibe rate 
Brass tongues would vibrate ; 
But all their music 
Spoke naught like thine. 


“For memory, dwelling 

On each proud swelling, 
Of thy belfry, knelling 

Its bold notes free, 
Made the bells of Shandon 
Sound far more grand on 
The pleasant waters 

Of the river Lee. 


“T've heard bells tolling 
Old Adrian’s Mole in, 
Their thunder rolling 

From the Vatican— 
And cymbals glorious 
Swinging uproarious 
In the gorgeous turrets 

Of Notre Dame. 


* But thy sounds were sweeter 
Than the dome of Peter 
Flings o’er the Tiber, 

Pealing solemnly. 
Oh! the bells of Shandon 
Sound far more grand on 
The pleasant waters 

Of the river Lee. 


“There's a bell in Moscow ; 
While on tower and kiosk oh 
In Saint Sophia, 
The Turkman gets, 

And loud in air 

Calls men to prayer, 

From the tapering summit 
Of tall minarets. 


“Such empty phantom 
I freely grant them ; 
But there’s an anthem 
More dear to me— 
*Tis the bells of Shandon, 
That sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters 
Of the river Lee.” 





Foreign Hotes. 


E know of nothing in the line of recent inventions more wonderful 

than the apparatus used in England for the purpose of measuring 

the velocity of shot in a gun, and therefore republish, entire, the fol- 
lowing descriptive article from the London Globe: “‘ One of the most 
remarkable objects at the recent meeting of the mechanical engineers 
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at Newcastle was the new chronoscope for measuring the velocity of a 
projectile within the bore of a gun, the invention of Captain Andrew 
Noble, late Royal Artillery, now of the firm of Sir William.Armstrong 
& Co. This wonderful instrument is capable of measuring portions of 
time so minute that the human mind is as unable to realize them as it is 
to grasp ideas of infinity. To most of us, a second of time seems to 
pass very rapidly, and a clock denoting tenths of seconds is looked upon 
as a most accurate instrument. What shall we, then, say to a machine 
capable of dividing the second into a million parts ’—to an instrument 
where the inaccuracy of the thousandth part of a second would be a 
greater comparative error than the loss of an hour a day by an ordinary 
watch? The chronoscope consists of six brass disks, each thirty-six 
inches in circumference, and about one-sixth of an inch thick. These 
are firmly secured to a spindle or axle, which is geared to a train of 
wheelwork, the whole being driven by a weight something similar to a 
clock-weight. Each wheel travels five times as fast as the one imme- 
diately preceding it, so that a very rapid motion of rotation is imparted 
to the disks, the rate of speed being measured by a clock or stop- 
watch attached to one of the slower-moving wheels, When the instru- 
ment is in full spin, the disks are revolving at the rate of about twenty- 
eight times in one second, and, as they are thirty-six inches in circum- 
ference, an inch of disk corresponds to about the thousandth part of a 
second, the tenth of an inch to the ten-thousandth part of a second, and 
the thousandth of an inch to the millionth of a second. The instrument 
is provided with a graduated scale, vernier, and magnifier, by which the 
thousandth of an inch is read off. The passage of the shot in the bore 
of the gun is recorded on the edge of each disk by a tiny electric spark 
derived from a Rhumkorff coil. A brass discharger is fixed in an ebon- 
ite plate ; opposite each disk wires pass from this through an electric 
battery and coil to the gun, where they communicate with the interior 
of the bore by means of screw-plugs in the side of the gun. The shot 


cannot pass out of the bore without cutting the wires, thus communi- | 


eating with the inside, and as each wire is cut a spark is emitted from a 
discharger, and the edge of the corresponding disk receives a mark on 
some prepared paper, with which it is covered. Thus, let us suppose 
the gun to be fitted with six plugs each two inches apart, the first being 
in such a position that, when the gun is loaded, the front part of the 
shot just touches the first wire. The instant the gun is discharged, the 
shot begins to move, and so breaks the first wire and marks the first 
disk ; it then breaks the second wire, and marks the second disk, etc., 
until it finally breaks the sixth wire, and marks the sixth disk. While, 
however, the shot was passing from the first to the sixth wire, the in- 
strument was revolving, and the sparks, instead of being in a straight 
line on the disks, will appear in echelon, the distance between each of 
them corresponding to the time taken by the projectile in passing from 
wire to wire. This most ingenious instrument has been in use for some 
months at Woolwich, and will be extensively used by the special com- 
mittee on explosives during their experiments on the pressure of fired 
gunpowder of various descriptions in the bores of heavy guns.” 


Mr. Stenberg, professor of chemistry at Stockholm, has discovered 
a method of extracting alcohol from reindeer-moss, which promises to 
be of great service to Sweden and Norway. Entire provinces in both 
countries, from which the reindeer has long since disappeared, are cov- 
ered with this moss, which has only hitherto been partially used, in 
mixing with fodder for cattle. Mr. Stenberg succeeded in extracting 
from sixty-five thousand pounds of moss, in forty-two days, the large 
quantity of ten thousand two hundred gallons of spirits at fifty de- 
grees, thus demonstrating the possibility of carrying on similar opera- 
tions on a large scale. Two thousand pounds of this moss contain 
twelve hundred and fifty pounds of sugar, and the brandy or spirits 
obtained yields besides vinegar of excellent quality. The flavor of the 
spirits extracted by the usual process somewhat resembles gin; but, 
when prepared in small quantities, and more carefully purified, it re- 
sembles that of bitter almonds. Several companies are being or- 
ganized to work on a large scale Mr. Stenberg’s process, in both Sweden 
and Norway ; and the political economists of these countries express 
their satisfaction that by this discovery not only will a new resource be 
added to the productive powers of the country, and the value of land 
and property be increased, but that the enormous quantities of grain 
and potatoes consumed in the distillation of ardent spirits will hence- 
forth be restored to their natural uses—viz., the sustenance of the 
people—and thus obviate the necessity of importing supplies from 
abroad, 


The new machine of Marly, just completed, admirably answers the 
purpose for which it was constructed, Versailles, Saint-Cloud, and the 
surrounding localities, receiving through it an abundant supply of 
water, the want of which was formerly their greatest drawback. This 
machine, which attracts at present a constant.stream of visitors, is 
composed of six undershot wheels, twelve metres in diameter, each of 
which works four pumps, which drive the water to the aqueduct of 
Marly, situated at a vertical height of one hundred and seventy yards. 
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The decorative sculptures of the immense building containing this 
wonderful machine are now nearly finished, and will certainly add 
another feature of interest to this celebrated locality. The ingenious 
mechanism and prodigious power of this new machine entirely throw 
into the shade the qualities and capabilities of the old machine con- 
structed, in the reign of Louis XIV., by M. de Ville et Rennequin. 


The British Association for the Advancement of Science was estab- 
lished in 1831, and held its first meeting at York. Of its thirty-nine 
presidents, thirteen, or just one-third, have been lords, dukes, or 
earls, while the remaining twenty-six have been—what shall we say (— 
ignoble. The first and lowest grant which it has made for purposes of 
science was one hundred dollars, made in Edinburgh, in 1834; the 
highest sum was eleven thousand three hundred and twenty-five dol- 
lars, granted at Nottingham, in 1866. The entire amount that this asso- 
ciation has appropriated for scientific purposes from the first is one 
hundred and sixty-eight thousand eight hundred and eighty-five dol- 
lars. 


On the 5th of May, 1869, a meteoric stone fell at Kraehenberg, in 
the Bavarian Palatinate, near the Deux-Ponts. Its descent was pre- 
ceded by aloud report, heard throughout the whole of the surrounding 
district. M. Vom Rath, who has studied the stone, gives the follow- 
ing analysis of it in the Annalender Physik und Chimie: Silica, 
43.29 parts ; magnesium, 25.32; aluminum, .63; lime, 2.01; protox- 
ide of iron, 21.06; protoxide of manganese, 3.47; soda, 1.08; sul- 
phur, 2.25; chromate of iron, .94—100. This analysis was preceded by 
a separation with the loadstone, which showed the following result: 
Iron, 84.7 parts; nickel, 15.3—100. The stone weighed altogether 
thirty pounds. Its density is equal to 3.4975., measured at eighteen 
degrees. 


The “ Norske Meteorologiske Institut” propose a daily exchange of 
meteorological reports with England, through the submarine cable, just 
laid between Peterhead and Lister, on the coast of Norway. By means 
of these reports, notice could be mutually given of the approach of 
storms, and, by a system of signals, warning could be communicated to 
vessels in time to enable them to seek a harbor, or to take other pre- 
cautions to insure their safety. 


The Russians have just discovered extensive coal-fields on the east- 
ern shores of the Caspian Sea. Hitherto, in navigating upon this sea, 
their steamers were obliged to burn wood brought all the way from the 
Ural Mountains, at great expense and labor, which cumbersome ma- 
terial will in future be superseded by coal. The deposits are said to be 
of good quality, and easily worked. 





Che Museum. 


HANGE from atropical to a temperate flora on Pangerango Mountain, 
Java: “It is between two thousand and five thousand feet that the 
forests and ravines exhibit the utmost development of tropical luxuriance 
and beauty. We first meet with temperate forms of herbaceous plants, 
so low as three thousand feet, where strawberries and violets begin to 
grow, but the former are tasteless, and the latter have very small and 
pale flowers. Weedy composite are also met with. At about five 
thousand feet I first saw horsetails, very like our own species. At six 
thousand feet, raspberries abound. At seven thousand feet, cypresses 
appear, and the forest-trees become reduced in size, and more covered 
with mosses and lichens, which rapidly increase from here to the sum- 
mit. At about eight thousand feet, European forms of plants become 
abundant, such as honeysuckle, St. John’s-wort, and Guelder-rose. At 
about nine thousand feet we first meet with the rare and beautiful royal 
cowslip (Primula imperialis), which is said to be found nowhere else in 
the world but on this solitary mountain-summit.’’—A. R. Wallace. 


“ The idea of the devil,’ observes Jacob Grimm, “is foreign to all 
primitive religions,” for this reason, that in all primitive religions the 
idea of God is the idea of a devil. ‘The Gentiles,” said St. Paul, 
** sacrifice to devils.” He was nearer the truth than he was probably 
aware, for the gods of the Greeks were mischievous and licentious, and 
the gods of the Shemites were blood-drinkers.—-S. Baring Gould. 


To those interested in theories of population and in the influence of 
war, pestilence, famine, and other causes in keeping down the rates of 
multiplication, Sir John Herschel suggests the following question: 
“If we suppose that death had not been introduced into the earthly 
scheme, and commencing with a single pair they had all gone on 
doubling with each generation of thirty years, what would have been 
the result at the end of a hundred generations, or three thousand 
years? To this question he answers, that if the whole surface of 
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the earth and sea were 
spread out into a plane, 
and each person were al- 
lowed a square foot of sur- 
face, and a space four feet 
high, the number of human 
strata, thus piled one on 
the other, would amount 
to 460,790,000,000,000 ;— 
that is, the column of 
humanity would grow to a 
height 3,674 times greater 
than the distance of the 
sun from the earth.” 


The illustration on this 
page is the portrait of a 
monkey named “ Jennie,”’ 
which is now in the Zoo- 
logical Gardens at London, 
and which is certainly one 
of the most extraordinary 
specimens of the Quadru- 
mana that has ever been 
known. She is a repre- 
sentative of a new species 
which has been discovered 
in the Andaman Islands, 
and which, though strongly 
resembling the pig-tailed 
monkey, is easily distin- 
guished from it by the fine, 
silky hair, which is ar- 
ranged on the head some- 
thing in the shape of a V, 
and is parted in the mid- 
dle. “Jennie” is sup- 
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years old, and is about two 
feet four inches tall. She 
was taken on board the 
English ship-of-war Vigi- 
lant in the year 1866, 
and was soon considered 
one of the ship’s company. 
She passed through all the 
dangers of the Abyssinian 
campaign, and as a strange 
parody on the honors be- 
stowed upon the heroes of 
that campaign, was regu- 
larly discharged, with a 
first-class certificate, and a 
silver medal and chain. 
She is especially fond of 
smoking and drinking, and 
is represented in her fa- 
vorite attitude, smoking 
her pipe, with her glass of 
grog before her, which she 
occasionally sips with all 
the gusto of an old toper. 
She is fond of soda-water, 
and, if a bottle of it is 
given to her, will carefully 
remove the wire, extract 
the cork, and drink the 
soda. In drinking from a 
bottle, she sits on her 
haunches, holds the bottle 
with both hands, and tilts 
the end of it up with her 
hind-foot, so that the li- 
quid shall flow, at the 
proper level. into her 


posed to be eight or nine * Jennie" in the Zoological Gardens. mouth, 
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Established 1809. 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS, 
SOAP MAKERS. 


The business has been established over half a century, and the superior quality 
of the goods has given them a world-wide reputation. They use the best materials, 
employ the best workmen under a competent chemist, and the recently completed 
large additions to their works, with new and improved machinery, enables them to 
produce larger quantities of better goods cheaper than ever before. 

Particular attention is directed to their Old Palm Soap, which possesses only 
the pleasant and delicate odor of Palm Oil, and for toilet or medicinal use is in every 
respect superior to the best O_p Castite Soap. 

Also, a great variety of Soaps for Laundry and general Household use, as 
well as for Manufacturers and Shipping. 


Their new compound, 


SBA POLI O, 


For Cleaning and Polishing, 





Is pronounced by all who use it as the best, quickest, and cheapest article ever 
offered to the public. 
A Cake as sample will be sent by mail, post-paid, to any Post-Office Address in 
the United States, on the receipt of Twenty Cents. 
N. B.—Be sure and write address plainly. 
Liperat Discounts To THE TRADE. 


WHOLESALE DEPOT 211 Washington St., New York. | 





NEW YORK ILLUSTRATED; 


Containing Illustrations of Public Buildings, Street Scenes, and Suburban Views. 
Elegantly printed on tinted paper, and bound in an Illustrated Cover, printed 
with a tint. Containing a Map, and general Stranger’s Guide. Price, 50 cents. 

This is the most completely illustrated book of the city of New York ever issued, 
and, while valuable as an elegant memento of the city to strangers visiting it, it also 
is of great service as a guide, both as regards the town proper, and the principal 
suburban places. 





STRUBE'S 
DRUM AND FIFE INSTRUCTOR; 


Containing the Rudimental Principles of Drum-beating, Scale for the Fife, Rudi- 
ments of Music, and a New and entirely Original System of ae Hand- 
to-Hand Drum-beating. Also, the full and correct United States Army Duty for 
both Instruments. Compiled and arranged, in a simple and instructive manner, 
by Garpiner A. Struse, Drum-Major rath Infantry, N. G. S. N. Y., formerly 
Drummer in Co. A, sth Regiment, N. Y. V., Duryea’s Zouaves. Price, $1.50. 

War DEPARTMENT, 
en. | Crry, April 17, 1869. 
Order in relation to Strube's System of Instruction for the Drum and Fife. 
The system of instruction for the Drum and Fife, prepared by Drum-Major Gar- 
diner A. Strube, late U. S. Vols., recommended for adoption by a Board of Officers, 
of which Brevet Major-Gen. George L. Hartsuff, U. S. Army, is President, having 
been approved, is adopted for the instruction of the Infantry of the Army of the 

United States, and for the observance of the Militia of the United States. . 

(Signed) JOHN A. RAWLINS, Secretary of War. 
Either of above mailed, post-free, on receipt of price. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, N. Y. 
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A. T. Stewart & Co. 


A Magnificent poten of 
Elegant Velvet, Plush, Cloth, Astrachan, and 
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CLOAKS, BURNOUS, CHILDREN’S 
SACQUES, etc., 


PARIS AND NEW-YORK MADE 
Velvet, Poplin, and Black and Col- 
ored Silk Suits, 


OF THE MOST APPROVED STYLE. 
A full line of 
LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING, 
AND 
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Plain, Trimmed, and Embroidered. 


CHEMISES, DRAWERS, & SKIRTS, 


$x each and upward. 
LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S HATS, BONNETS, 


etc., etc. 





Equally attractive in Price and Style. 





BROADWAY, FOURTH AVE., & TENTH ST. 


A. T Srewart & Co. 


HAVE LARGELY REPLENISHED ALL THEIR 
POPULAR STOCKS OF 
PLAIN, JASPE, AND HIGH-COLORED 


PLAID POPLINS, PRINTS, 


HOSIERY, CLOVES, etc., 
Principally purchased at the recent large Auction 
Sales, 





At still Lower Prices. 
BROADWAY, FOURTH AVE., & TENTH ST. 


WEBER 


CRAND 





"SQUARE, and 
UPRICHT 


PIANO-FORTES 
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Ss. B. Mills, 
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Miss Clara Louise Kellogg, 
J. N. Pattison, 
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Miss Alida Topp, 
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Manufactured. 
WAREROOMS, 


Fifth Ave., cor. West 16th St. 





BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 
For Nothing. 


VALUABLE READING 
For Nothing. 


TWO MONTHS 
For Nothing. 


A WHOLE YEAR 
For Nothing. 


THE 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


[ESTABLISHED IN 1842.] 


A beautifully illustrated monthly of 44 pages, full of 
the most interesting and valuable matter for the 


FARM, GARDEN, AND HOUSEHOLD, 


Including a Special Department for the BOYS AND 
GIRLS. 

The Pictures alone are worth more than 
the subscription price. 


We will give the American Agri- 
eulturist, for the last two months 
ef 1869, to all new subscribers for 
1870 received in October, whether 
singly or in clubs. 


For a club of ten and $12.00, or 
a club of twenty and $20.00, we 
give the sender the paper free for a 
year. 


Terms, $1.50 per annum, in advance; 4 copies for 
$s; 10 for $12; 20 or more, $1 each. 


In Dustrations and Original Matter 
the Cheapest and Best Paper 
in the World!!! 


Remit sy Cuecxs, Post-Orrice Money Orpers, 
or Recisterep LETTeERs. 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, N. Y. 


BROOKS BROTHERS, 


HAVING REMOVED 


FROM THE 


Corner of Broadway and Grand St. 


SOUTH UNION SQUARE, 


Will continue to keep all articles of 


MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING. 
MUSICAL BOXES. 


The largest and oldest depot in America. Fresh 
novelties by nearly every steamer. Fine supply of 
fancy goods. Swiss carved goods. Fine gold and 
silver watches. 








M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 
No. 680 Broadway, N. Y. 





ScHoot ADVERTISEMENTS, 
See last page. 





PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL 


FOR FAMILY USE—NO CHANGE OF 
LAMPS required—A PERFECTLY SAFE 
ILLUMINATING Oil—Strictly Pure—No 
Mixture, No Chemicals—Will Not Ex- 
plode—FIRE-TEST 145 DEGREES ( being 
35 degrees higher than is required by 
U. 8S. Government )— Unequalled for Bril- 
liancy and Economy— Packed in the cele- 
brated Guaranty Patent Cans—Ask for 
Pratt’s “‘ Astral,’’ the safest and best 
ITUuminating Oil. Try it. Agents wanted 
in every town. At wholesale and retail 
by the Proprietors. Oil House of 
CHARLES PRATT, 
(Established in 1770,) 
Manufacturers, Packers, and Dealers 
in strictly First-Class Oils, 
Box 3050. 108 Fulton St., New York, 
Send for Circulars, with Testimonials 
and Price-Lists. 


LE BOUTILLIER BROS. 


Receive by each Steamer, 
THE LATEST NOVELTIES IN 


SILKS, POPLINS, EPINGLINES, 
DRESS "GOODS, 
Astrachans, Dog-Skins, Velveteens, Plushes, 
Arabs, ete. 


SASH-RIBBONS, EMBROIDERIES, HOSE, 
HALF-HOSE, and UNDERWEAR, 


At extremely Low Prices. 


48 East 14th Street, in Union Square. 








A. WILLARD & CO., 


Looxinc-GLASssEs, 
No. 177 CANAL STREET, 


2d block West of Bowery, NEW YORK. 


A Seven per cent, Gold Loan, 
$6,500,000. 

The Kansas Pacific Railway, now in successful op- 
eration from Kansas City to Sheridan, proposes to 
build an extension to Denver, Colorado. The Gov- 
ernment has granted Three Millions of Acres of the 


finest lands in Kansas and Colorado, which are mort- 
gaged for the security of a loan of 


$6,500,000. 
This Loan is secured. in the most effectual manner. 
It represents a road in profitable operation, and will 
open the trade of the Rocky Mountain country and 
connect it with the great markets of the East. It is 
considered to be one of the best loans in the market, 


EVEN BETTER, IN SOME RESPECTS, THAN 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


The loan has thirty years to run, principal and inter- 
est payable in gold, semi-annually, seven per cent. 

The coupons will be payable semi-annually, in either 
Frankfort, London, or New York, and will be free 
from Government taxation. The bonds for the present 
are sold in currency at 96, with accrued interest. 
Circulars, maps, and pamphlets, sent on application. 


DABNEY, MORGAN & CO., 
58 EXCHANGE PLace, N, Y. 


M. K. JESUP & C0., 
12 pine street, N. Y 





ELGIN WATCHES, 
For Sale by all Dealers. 
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TIFFANY & CO, 
880 & B52 Broadway, N. Y., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS. 


Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, 
AND 
STERLING SILVER WARE. 
Bronses, Clocks, English and American Plated Ware. 
Dressing-Cases, Fans, Umbrellas, and every variety 
, of Paris, London, and Vienna Fancy Goons. 
House in Paris: TIFFANY, REED & CO. 


MABIE, TODD & CO., _ 
No. 180 Broadway. New York, 


Manufacturers of 


GOLD PENS, 


MABIE’S PATENT PENCILS, PEN- 
CASES, DESK-HOLDERS, 
TOOTHPICKS, 

&c. 

In Gold, Silver, Rubber, Ivory, and Fancy Woods. 


SOLD BY THE LEADING JEWELLERS AND STATIONERS 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


COLGATE & CO.’S 
AROMATIC 


VEGETABLE SOAP 


IS PARTICULARLY ADAPTED TO THE 
DELICATE SKIN OF 


LADIES AND INFANTS. 


Sold by all Dealers in etenay and Toilet Articles. 


TARRANT’S 
SELTZER APERIENT. 


A SELTZER SPRING IN EVERY HOUSE. 


Bursting from the German sod— 
> Gift of Nature’s God— 

Seltzer’s Fountain flows amain, 
Banishing disease and pain. 

Reproduced by Chemic Art 

Lo, its perfect counterpart ! 

All the elements contained 

In that Fountain, Heaven-ordained, 

Form—in just proportion blent— 

TARRANT'S FAMED APERIENT. 

From a spoonful in the cup 

See Health’s well-spring bubble up 

Pure and fresh, as from the sod, 

Bursts the Sparkling Gift of God. 


Sold by all Druggists. 


PIANOS AND ORGANS, 

PRICES GREATLY REDUCED FOR CASH. 
New 7-octave Pianos of first-class makers for $275 
and and cpgese. New Cabinet Organs for $45 and up- 
Second-hand instruments from $40 to $175. 
Monthly instalments received, and instruments for rent. 

Warerooms, No. 48: Broadway. 
___ HORACE WATERS. 




















ose pdideus Davids & Pore % 
Writing Inks, 


FLUID, SEALING ‘8 MucILAGE, &c., 


The Best Known. 
ESTABLISHED aunts 


HULL’S 


UNEQUALLED 


BAY RUM SOAP. 


The choicest and best Toilet Soap in use. 
Sold by all dealers, and wholesale by the manufac- 





turers, 32 Parx Row, New York. 


BISHOP & REIN, 


JEWELLEBS, 
Under Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, 


OFFER FOR SALE, 


Diamonds, Emeralds, Pearls, Cameos, 
Roman, FI ine, and By 
MOSAICS, 
And other 
FINE JEWELRY AND SILVER-WARE. 


WATCHES of all the principal makers. Sole Agents 
of M. F. Dent & Co. (Watchmakers to the Queen), 33 
Cockspur Street, London. 

We call particular attention to our fine assortment of 


CORAL JEWELRY. 
BARDOU & SON'S CELEBRATED 


“UNIVERSAL” 
OPERA-GLASS. 


None genuine unless stamped “‘ Universal Opera- 
Glass.” 

Awarded the first-class medals at the Universal Ex- 
positions of London, 1862, and Paris, 1855 and 1867. 
SOLE AGENCY AND DEPOT for the UNITED 

STATES, 
FREDERICK TRUMPLER, 


ImporTER oF Orticat Goops, 8 Marpen Lane. 


H. W. CEAR & CO., 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


And fine Brushes of every description. 


Materials for Grainers and Gilders, 
DRAWING PAPERS, 
Wax Flower Materials, etc. 


M. KNOEDLER, . 














c. P. STAAB, 26 BARCLAY ST., N. Y. 


H. W. GEAR. 


GILLOTT’S 
> cade ks. ees 


Manufacturers’ Warehouse, 


91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


amarssoes GILLOTT & SONS. 





The ‘“ Berrian” 
enuen-senaainene WAREROOMS 


Have just received and offer a complete assortment of 
Fine Cutlery, Silver-plated Ware, Tea Trays, 
STEEL FIRE-IRONS AND.FENDERS, 
Plate-Warmers, Coal-Vases, Foot-Warmers, 
and other goods for the, Fall and Winter Season. 
REFRIGERATORS AND FLUTING MACHINES, 
Kitchen Furniture & Cooking Utensils 
in every variety, at lowest prices. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 
No. 601 Broadway. 





 BOYNTON’S 


BRICK-SET AND PORTABLE 


FURNACES, 


LOW AND ELEVATED 


DOUBLE-OVEN RANGES, 


CELEBRATED BALTIMORE 


FIREPLACE HEATERS. 
Heating, Cooking, and Laundry Stoves. 
RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 
No. 234 Water Street, near Beekman, and 
0. 1314 Broadway, cor. 36th St., N. ¥ 
Send for Ci 











The most Elegantly Illustrated Book of New York Scenes ever issued, 





NEW YORK ILLUSTRATED; 


CONTAINING 
Illustrations of Public Buildings, Street Scenes, and 
Suburban Views. 


ELEGANTLY PRINTED ON TINTED PAPER, AND BOUND IN AN ILLUSTRATED 
COVER, PRINTED WITH A TINT. 
CONTAINING 


A MAP, AND GENERAL STRANGER’S GUIDE. 
PRICE, FIFTY CENTS. 





This is the most completely illustrated book of the City of New York ever issued, and, while valuable as an 
elegant memento of the city to strangers visiting it, it also 1s of great service as a guide, both as regards the town 


proper, and the principal suburban places. 
of all noted resorts in and about the city. 


It contains a full description of all important Public 


uildings, and 


LIsT OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


t. New York, as seen from Brooklyn. 

2. New York from Fort Richmond. 

3. View of Castle Garden and Battery from the Bay. 

4. Whitehall Street. 

5. Trinity Church and Martyrs’ Monument. 

6. Treasury building and Wall Street looking west. 

7. Nassau Street, north from Wall Street. 

8. Custom-House. 

9. Bank of New York, corner Wall and William Sts. 
ro. Corner Cedar Street and Broadway. 
11. Broadwa — lower end of the Park. 
12. City Hall and New Court-House. 
13. New York Hospital. 

14. New York Life. Insurance Co. 
Broadway and Leonard Street. 

15. The Tombs. 

16. Broadway, looking north from St. Nicholas. 

17. Grace Church, corner Tenth Street and Broadway. 

18. Union Square. 

19. St. George’s Church, corner of Sixteenth Street and 
Stuyvesant Place. 

20. Washington Square. 

at. Fifth Avenue, at corner of Twenty-first Street. 

22. Fifth Avenue, on a Sunday Morning. 

23. Worth Monument, Madison Square. 

24. Young Men's Christian Association Building and 
Academy of Design, at corner of Twenty-third 
Street and Fourth Avenue. 


Building, corner 


25. Booth’s Theatre, at corner of Twenty-third Street 
and Sixth Avenue. - 

26. The Grand hyo House, at corner of Twenty-third 

Street and Ei ad Avenue. 

7. Church of the ration, Twenty-ninth St. 

28. Mr. A. T. i « ‘_... at corner of Fifth 
Avenue and Thirty-fourth Street. 

29. Park Avenue. 

30. Reservoir and Rutgers Institute. 

3. Roman Catholic Cathedral, on Fifth Avenue. 

32. Central Park. 

33- Central Park Drive. 

34- Bowery Music-Hall. 

35. Tenement-Houses. 

36. Old Bowery Theatre. 

37- North River Flotilla. 


40. W. ington Marke Outside Street Scene. 
4". Washington Market Interior. 
42. North River and Sound Steamboats. 
43. Wharf Scene. 
44. Fishing-Smacks. 
45- = Wood. 
igh Bridge 
47. Coney Island. 
48. Jerome Park. 





D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


Sent /ree, by mail, to any part of the United States, 


90, 92 & 94 GRAND STREET, NEW YORK. 
on receipt of the price. 
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O’KEEFE’S 


Large Winter Head Lettuce, 


Messrs. M. O’Keere, Son & Co., the well-known and 
reliable Seed Importers, Growers, and Florists, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., having grown and thoroughly tested this 
new variety for the past three years, now offer it to the 
public as a Finz AND VALUABLE acquisition for both 
the market and private garden, as it is ready for use 


fully 
THREE WEEKS EARLIER 

than any other variety of Lettuce, except that grown 
under glass. IT WILL STAND THE WINTER WITHOUT 
PROTECTION IN THE COLDEST OF OUR NORTHERN CLI- 
MATES. It forms very large, solid, exceedingly tender, 
greenish-yellow heads, the outside leaves being of a 
brownish tinge. Orders for Seed will be received now, 
to be filled by mail, in sealed packages, at Firty cents 
each, and can only be hd GENUINE AND TRUE 
at their establishment. Order immediately of 

M. O’KEEFE, SON & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


WEDLOCK; 
Or, the Right Relations of the Sexes; 


A Scientific Treatise, disclosing the Laws of Conjugal 
Selection, and showing who may and who may not 
Marry. By the author of “ New Physiognomy,” 
* How to Read Character,” and Editor of the Phreno- 
logical Journal. Price, $1.50. Extra gilt, $2. 

SAMUEL R. WELLS, Pustitsuer, 
389 Broadway, New York. 
For sale by all Booksellers. 


5 DON'T CUT THE HAIR. 10 


HOWELLS’ 
Satin Finished Hair Pins. 


Smoothest and best in the market. Put up all styles at 
popular prices. For Sale by all Fancy Goods Dealers. 


15 Depot, 299 Broadway, N. Y. 95 








A Book which is as readable as a Novel. 


HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS 
’ 
From Augustus to Charlemagne. 
By W. E. H. LECKY, M. A. 
2 vols. 8vo., 500 pages each. Price $6. 
CONTENTS: 

The Utilitarian School—Objections to the School— 
Consequence of acting on Utilitarian Principles— 
Utilitarian Sanctions—Intuitive School—Alleged Di- 
versities of Moral Judgment—Each of the Two Schools 
of Morals related to the General Condition of Society 
—The Order in which Moral Feelings are developed. 

THE PAGAN EMPIRE. 

Stoicism—Growth of a Gentler and More Cosmo- 
politan Spirit in Rome—Rise of Eclectic Moralists— 
The People still very corrupt—Causes of the Cor- 
ruption—Effects of Stoicism on the Corruption of 
Society—Passion for Oriental Religions—Neoplaton- 


THE CONVERSION OF ROME. 

Examination of the Theory which ascribes Part of 
the Teachings of the hated Pagan Moralists to Chris- 
tian Influence—Theory which attributes the Conver- 
sion of the Empire to the Evidence of Miracles—The 
Persecution the Church underwent not of a Nature 
to Crush it—History of the Persecutions. 

FROM CONSTANTINE TO CHARLEMAGNE. 

First Consequence of Christianity, a New Sense of 
the Sanctity of Human Life—The Second Conse- 
quence of Christianity, to teach Universal Brother- 
hood—Two Qualifications to our Admiration of the 
Charity of the Church—The Growth of Asceticism— 
The Saints of the Desert—Decline of the Civic Vir- 
tues—General Moral Condition of the Byzantine Em- 
pire—Distinctive Excellences of the Ascetic Period— 
Monachism—Relation of Monachism to the Intellectual 
Virtues—The Monasteries the Receptacles of Learning 
Moral Condition of Western Europe—Growth of a 
Military and Aristocratic Spirit—Consecration of Sec- 
ular Rank. 

THE POSITION OF WOMEN. 

The Courtesans—Roman Public Opinion much 
purer—Christian Influence—Relation of Christianity to 
the Female Virtues. 

D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
go, 92 & o4 Granp Sr., N. Y. 

Sent free by mail to any address in the United 

States, on receipt of the price. 





THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


112 & 114 BROADWAY, 


IS ONE OF THE 


OLDEST INSTITUTIONS OF THE KIND IN AMERICA, 


Having been chartered in the year 1841, and commenced business in May, 1845. During the twenty-four years 
of its éxistence, it has issued Policies upon the lives of 
More than Fifty-seven Thousand Persons, 
And has paid in losses $5,000,000 to the families and representatives of those who have deceased while mem- 
bers of the Company. 
(= Special care in the selection of its risks, strict economy, and a safe and judici invest it of 
its funds, emphatically characterize the management of this Company. 

Policies are issued in all the favorable forms which experience has indicated as favorable to the assured, and 
can be make payable, at a specified time, during the lifetime of the assured, or at death. Premiums may be paid 
annually, semi-annually, or quarterly. 

The progress of the Company for the last five years has been as follows : 


Increase of Assets 





Cash Dividends 





Assets at end of year. over previous year. actually paid. 
1864........ $3,741,078.48........ $1,035,411.74....... $98,555.38 
1865........ 5,018,349.06........ 1,277,370.58....... 250,384.14 
1866........ 7,009,092.25........ 1,990,643,19...... 282,224.21 
1867....:... 9,159,753.91....... 2,150,661.66...... 381,958.87 
1868........ 11,000,822.60......... 1,841,068,69.......1,225,865.26 
Total....$8,295,155.86  $2,233,987.86 . 


As will be seen, the Assets have increased in five years over Hight Million Dollars, notwithstandin 
over Two Million Dollars have been returned to policy-holders in Dividends, and over Two and a hal, 
Million Dollars paid for losses during that period. . 

Among the advantages offered by the NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY are. 

ist. Itisa purely Mutwal Company, so that the entire surplus earnings over the actual cost of 
insurance is returned to each member. 

ad. It has age, having been organized in 1845. It has the benefit of the experience of nearly a quarter ofa 
oa, and members are thus guaranteed from all doubtful experiment in the method of conducting its 

usiness. 

3d. Stability and Perpetuity are shown by the accumulation of a capitalof Kleven Millions of 
Dollars, after paying all losses promptly, .and returning large dividends to its members. It has now an income 
of over Four litions of Dollars, and the interest on its investments produces revenue nearly sufficient 
to pay accruing losses. 

4th. Economy in its Management. The ratio of its expenses to its receipts has been for sevesal years 
less than any other New York Company. 

sth. Non-forfeiture of Policies. It originated the system of non-forfeiture of policies, and to it the 
public are indebted for a feature so favorable to the insured. 

6th. Swicide does not cause a forfeiture of the policy, that being considered an evidence of insanity, and in- 
sanity the result of disease. 

7th. Dividends. Its dividends are declared annually, and are available tomediately as cash in 
pay t of premi 8. Many companies declare their dividends annually, but do not pay them till sev- 
eral years thereafter; others defer the declarations for two, three, orfour years, from the time the policy com- 
mences. In this Company a party always has a dividend which can be used in the payment of the second and 
all subsequent annual premiums. 

8th. Its Dividend System is the “Contribution Plan,” by which each member is charged the exact cost 
of his insurance, and receives back his surplus payments, These dividends can remain with the Company, parti- 
cipating in its earnings, and be used at any subseqnent period in the payment of premiums. 

oth. Liberality in Settlement of Losses. Experience has shown that cases arise where policies, al- 
though eguttadly claims, are not /ega/ly so. The records of this Company bear many acknowledgments from 
widows and relatives of deceased members of its liberality and fairness in settlement of all such losses. There 
being no stock-holders in the Company to share its profits, interests adverse to policy-holders cannot possibly arise, 
the Trustee simply occupying the position of arbitrators between the members, with no inducement to take from 
one and give to another. 

To secure a policy in the New York Life Insurance Company, apply at their Office, 112 and 114 Broadway, or 
to any ot the Company’s Agents throughout the United States. 


TRUSTEES. 











MORRIS FRANKLIN. ..........ccccecscccccccccccecs President of the New York Life Insurance Company. 
WEREEAEE TE. Die ccesccccccccccccccscccceccscscce Vice-President New York Life Insurance Company. 
te ee EG ES (David Dows & Co., Flour Merchants), 20 South Street. 
BR EE ee Union Buildings, corner of William and Pine Streets. 
Ee as, Dn Rocbccecccnsceseccoseccscosndocsenceesossosdaeed (late Dater, Miller & Co., Grocers). 
ET ie et pnd cuneacennandabacnesessndneenspheenebint (Bogert & Kneeland), 49 William Street. 
Ee By Sse news ccsescessccedemesgsecees (late Wyeth, Rogers & Co., Importers), 54 William Street. 
FE hie Sa de dcc ccc scicciscccscccas savednstadsoudedsbbabeahésbuete (Merchant), 20 South Street. 
Se Ms okenccscanconcsenteecounsssestecenanl (Appleton & Co., Publishers), 92 Grand Street, 
SE Sb: SE anccanescenteccnescpengesaeatannd (Collins & Brother, Stationers), 106 Leonard Street. 
EE eR chitancandscesacetcnssn reagan tbadsupenieneuesenssennneneeel (Banker), 33 Wall Street. 
: esthnianesnens. sencdsewesenspeshinenbiaebeetstaketesbate (Booth & Edgar), 95 Front Street. 
es Sts SE ec vicdce vcvevedhstenpudminaednckissadbaddssdsccusacanacs (Banker), 35 Broad Street. 
PE HIE bane nceccsecocesnctosssesoosss (Bowers, Beeckman & Co., Dry Goods), 61 Leonard Street. 
ED tis) MUI ona $61606scecedgsanechalbee .-(Anthony & Hall, Dry Goods), 66 Leonard Street. 
Seas ccecccccsscvesescoctsccccetivas President Eagle Fire Insurance Company, 71 Wall Street. 
EY PE ct oncdus ciecernsceusspeenneiawinan (Cragin & Co., Provisions), 400 West Twelfth Street, 
EY DUE eins ccannsocevecececeescettecetpussete es (Hoyt, Spragues & Co., Dry Goods), 56 Park Place. 
KR EE ee) ee ee (late Battelle & Renwick), 163 Front Street. 
Be, BCE APE cc ccccccccccccccccccs (H. B. Claflin & Co., Dry Goods), corner of Church and Worth Streets. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 


aie WILLIAM H. BEERS Vico-Pres. and Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M. D., 
GEORGE WILKES, M.D., 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M. D., Assistant Medical Examiner. 


RHODES & HOUSTON, 


General Agents for Southern New York and Rhode Island. 
Orrice, 157 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


} Medical Examiners. 
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WALTHAM WATCHES. 


Tue } Prate Wartcues 
MADE BY THE 


American Watch Co. of Waltham, Mass. 


Are by far the best Watches made in the United 
States, and unsurpassed anywhere for Beauty, 
Finish, or Fine Time-keeping Qualities. 


In this country the manufacture of these fine-grade 
Watches is not even attempted except at Waltham. 


THESE WATCHES ARE NOW MADE TO 
WIND AT THE STEM. 
For sale by Watch-Dealers generally. 


T.B.BYNNER & CO., 


WATCHES AND JEWELRY. 


Agency for American Watches, 
DIAMONDS, SEAL RINGS, 
And every variety of 
FINE JEWELRY, 
No. 189 BROADWAY, 
; 2B Dewse, NEW YORK. 


F. F. Quivrarp. 
Price Lists sent on application. 


The Ganster 


COMPLETE GAS WORKS, 


This apparatus has been in practical operation for 
three years ; fully tested as to its efficiency and econo- 
my for supplying Public Buildings and Private Resi- 
dences with a uniformly good and a cheap light, and 
proves to be equal to all the requirements. 

CAUTION.—Our apparatus is only manufactured 
and for sale as below. No other is operated on the 
same, ora similar principle, which guarantees an un- 
varying light, in open or Argand burners, WITHOUT 
THE USE OF ARTIFICIAL HEAT. 














Testimonials from well-known citizens of the high- 
est character, who have the works in use, may be seen 


at th 
. Office of the Manufactory, 
155 WEST 20th STREET, NEW YORE. 





NOVELTY 
IRON WORKS, 


Vos. 77 & 83 Liberty Street, 


Cor. Broadway, New York. 
Plain and Ornamental Iron Work of all 





Furs for the Season. 
C. G. GUNTHER’S SONS 


Have Now THEIR Entire Stock oF 


LADIES’ FURS, 


GENTS’ FURS, 
CHILDREN’S FURS, 


FUR ROBES AND MATS 


OPENED FOR THE SEASON, 


COMPRISING ALSO SOME SPECIAL 
NOVELTIES IN 


FUR SACQUES, 
Fur Bonnets, 


To which they invite special 
attention. 


Nos. 502 & 504 BROADWAY, 


NEAR BROOME STREET. 


The Riverdale Institute, ° 


A Collegiate ~~ for Young Ladies, at Riverdale, on 

the Hudson. This School was es' in 1863, 
primarily for the education of the daughters of the 
gentlemen of the neighborhood. Its s admit a 
limited number of resident pupils, for a thorough mental, 
physical, and Christian training. Its position, near the 
city of New York, is healthy, picturesque, and seques- 
tered. Its appointments are in all respects of the 
highest order. 

Circulars at Messrs. APPLETONS’, 
Street, or address Mrs. CoRNELIA 
Principal, Riverdale, N. Y. 


MRS. OCDEN HOFFMAN’S 
English and French Boarding and Day School, for 
| ladies and children, No. r7 West 38th Street, 

ew York, will reopen on MONDAY, Sept. 27. 
Letters addressed as above will receive prompt at- 
tention. 


THE ROUND HILL SCHOOL, 


Northampton, Mass., 


Asks the patronage of those who can pay for the advan- 
tages of a ComrorTaBLe Home and TxHorovucu In- 
STRUCTION for theirsons. The highest references given. 
A few vacancies pt unfilled. 

Apply to the Principal, 


JAMES F. SPALDING, M. A. 


, 92 and 94 Grand 
CVICKAR MILLER, 











BOARDING SCHOOL, 
Stamford, Conn. 


Mrs. C. E. Ricuarpson, having made arrange- 
ments, will receive a few Pupils as boarders in her fam- 
ily. School will reopen Sept. 22d. 

Circulars can be obtained at Messrs. ApPLEToNs’, 
90, 92 & 94 Grand St. New York. 





D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


HAVE JUST READY: 
I.—THE REASONING POWER OF ANI- 


MALS. By the Rev. Joun Setsy Watson, 
M. A., M. R. S. L. One vol., r2mo. Cloth. 
472 pp. Price $3.00. 
The object of this book is to show that the inferior 
animals, or many of them, have a portion of that reason 
which is possessed by man. This argument is enforced 
by a vast number of authentic and entertaining anec- 
dotes, illustrating the general — of animals, 
their judgment, sagacity, power communicating 
thoughts, moral feelings, sense —e etc. 
Il.—PHOSPHORESCENCE ; or, the Emission 
of Light by Minerals, Plants, | Animals. By T. 
L. Purpson, Member of the Chemical Society of 
Paris. One vol., 16mo, 210 pp. Price $1.75. 

llL—NEW YORK ILLUSTRATED ; con- 
taining Illustrations of Public Buildings, Street 
Scenes, and Suburban Views. Elegantly printed 
on tinted paper, and bound in an Illustrated Cover, 
printed with a tint. Containing a Map, and gen- 
eral Strangers’ Guide. Price, 50 cents. 

This is the most completely illustrated book of the 
city of New York ever issued, and, while valuable as an 
elegant memento of the city to ~- 7 visiting it, it 
also is of great service as a guide, bo’ regards the 
town proper, and the peinaionl suburban places. 

Either of the above sent free, by mail, to any 
address in the United States, on receipt of the price. 


YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
Glen Cove, Long Island. 


A First-class Boarding and Day School, . aay 
situated in grounds ad d for 
of this kind, is near the Sound, and easily pote = by 
car or boat from New York City. 

For home comforts, and Saesntonst advantages, 
this school is unexcelled, nothing being omitted which 
contributes th and hap iness to the pupils. It is 





specially ey by the Rt. Rev. A. N. Lirtie- 
joun, D. D. The ion, 16 weeks, commences 
Sept. rst. For ~L. 4 ,apply to 


J. R. BURWOOD, Principat. 


GARDNER INSTITUTE 
FOR YOUNG LADIES AND CHILDREN, 
No. 34 West 32p Srreert. 


Twelfth year commences Sept. arst. 
boarding — limited. 

Rev. DR. GARDNER, 2 pa , 

Mrs. C. H. GARDNER, § Principals. 


MISS ARMSTRONG’S 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, 
No. 25 East Twenty-first St., 





Number of 


















D. APPLETON & CO., Will reo: TUESD. 
pen on AY, t. ar. Addi 
kinds for Buildings. 9°, 92 & gg Granv Sr., New York. | promptly by letter as above. Sept. ar ress 
W — RS. GARRETSON’ S English and 
nN an 'S arc TO JE or 7 5. French Boarding and Da SCHOOL for young 
Ladies and Children, No. 6 West Forty-seventh 
Street, will open 
MINI, dc co ncecnsccoatoesscecesceteue At $O.3714------eeeeee eee reeneeeceeeeneneeneees $0.75 TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER a1. 
ey. Ce rccccccccsscccccscscaccccosddder GED cdddncdcccucadecdécccdéocceneevesouese 4.00 : 
DE Ds ccc ccbsvesnceccoscesascsesces © Eni ccccccccccecccecowccccewwccscccesces 6.00 er ath, eapipes town, 
© BME BRIER. 20 crc ccc cccccccccccccccccsceces 8 Bien cancccccccccccccecseccusessdcescese 7-50 * 
EERE a i Dccansckccsesscntcudsskapapeeneesesy 10,00 ISS MARY Y. BEAN’S English and 
BG Pisa ebecvoscccceccccccctcccsccccccocccootes POSED ccccccccccccccccccccedoccecccccceccccs 12.00 French Boarding and Day SCHOOL for young 
© IER onc cicdcccccuccccesccoccccceseves BED. -cccccccccccecsccceccccccecseccescccess 10.00 Ladies, No. tro West Forty-second Street, reopens 
SS ambeneccesedgeccnosesssensenedocescéesseebeeqoceeqocsesoeseeocoeosocesesecossssesccecce 8.00 SURAT, September 21. 
: aa, syeas hichtiniiends Apne eeecaneeAdehedetin eardasoresseenTeesesoecepNEsesenneates 5.00 asa rat - 
‘AIRS SL hitdhikdedsntoakpuiigdadeuses tt Mp dsansuscsesesbetecancensessunanesenen . 
@ CAMBRIC SKIRTS. ....-----.-2-..2-ceeeesceeeeee “BAIS cnccecneee es ceeeee eee eceeeee ese cereees > FRENCH INSTITUTE. 
. TUCKED. ..-.000eereeeenecsenee # B9§ sernencecnercnnnscreserneeesnsceneecs 4-50 Mile. E. A. DE WAILLY’S French Iastitute for 
$75.00 Young Ladies and Children, No. 268 West 42d St., will 


on Sept. 20. Number of peer pupils limited. 


COLUMBIA GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Old School of Dr. Charles Anthon. One HUNDRED 
AND SIXTH ‘YEAR commences Sept. 13th. Pupils re- 
ceived at any time, and charged 7 sols te of entrance. 
Classical, Business, and Primary Departments. French, 
German, and Drawing carefully taught. There are no 


extra charges. 
B. H. CAMPBELL, Principal. 


The whole or any single article of the above Outfit may be had upon application, or will be sent C. O. D. by 
Express. Every article is made in the best manner, and from the best materials. Complete directions for Self- 
measurement sent by mail, if desired. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT, 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


Nos. 461, 463, 465 & 467 BROADWAY, corner of Grand St. 
Nos. 255, 257, 259 & 261 GRAND STREET, corner of Chrystie St. 
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